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BIUBRBATURS Se. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A work of considerable interest is announced, under the title of 
Journal of a Voyage to Peru—Journey across the Pampas—and a 
Passage across the Cordillera of the Andes, by Lieutenant Brande, 
kh. N., who performed the journey on foot in the snow during the 
severe winter of 1827, and is stated to have accomplished several 
objects in which the celebrated Humboldt had failed. 

Preparing for publication, The Winter’s Wreath tor 1829, embel- 
lished with engravings. 

Mr. Kendall's work, alluded to in our last report, is to be | 
entitled, The Holy Spirit, its Philosophy, Imagery, and Worship. 

A Supplement to the Rev. G. S. Faber’s Difficulties of Remanism 
is nearly ready for publication. 

A Spinster’s Tour in France and Itely, is in preparation. 

Mr. Murray is about to publish the late Captain Clapperton’s Jour- 
nal of an Expedition of Discovery in the Interior of Africa, with a 
Portrait of the Author, and Notes from the Journal of his surviving | 
servant, Richard Lander 

The Life and Administration of the late Marquis of Londonderry, 
is said to be nearly completed. 

Ia the press, an Essay on the Formation of Man. By Henry Wm. 
1ewhurst. 

Memoirs of General Miller, of the Peruvian Service, will shortly 
ve published. — London, July 1, 18%3. 

—s>—— 


CHARACTER OF RICHARD II. 
From Jones's “ Recollections of Royalty.’’* 

‘The plan of Mr. Jones's work is the best he could have fuilowed 
in the disposition of his matter. He divides it into so many yc) 
‘tions, in each of which is recorded some fact illustrative of a rae 

dar king's reign or character. Many of these pre stich as the ait | 
nary reader is totally unacquainted with, and will well reward his 
attention, both for their curiosity and relative importance. We 
cive the following extracts, as calculated to afford some idea of the 
contents of the volumes: 

“ Richard, the second of our Plantaganet race, had iived long in 
Provence. Himself a poet, he invited to his court many of the 
French troubadours, or minstrels, whom he loaded with honours and 
rewards; and he became a munificent patron of literature, of chi- 
valry, and of arms. Itmay be presumed that, in his selections of 
the sons of song,” the royal bard was not deficient in taste and 
judgment. ‘'hree only of his minstrels’ names are-on record: Blon- | 
dell de Nesle; Fouquet of Marseilles; and Anselme Faydett of 
Avignon: but of these, the two latter had the high honour of being 











celebrated, and occasionally even imitated, by Dante and Petrarch. | Mars, who may deliver him, if he can: [ will not interfere.’” 


Faydett, a profuse and voluptuous writer, whose tongue, says Pe- | 
trarch, was a shield, helmet, sword, and spear, is in Dante’s * Para- 
dise,’’=-- 

“'Phat Richard, at once a favourite of the muse, the friend of po- 


, made a most delicious meal, rapidly recovered from his illness, and 


lof nde 


‘whom he must part with—pride, avarice, and voluptuousness:— 


fine plump young Saracen, and persuading the sick prince that it | 
was a pig! Whether it was dished up in the high style of the an- 
cient Porcus Trojanus, is not mentioned. At all events, Richard 


was ever after remarkably fond of the flesh of roasted Saracens !— 
We have it on better authority, that so terrible was the remembrance 
of Richard’s valour, in the crusades, that the Turks and Saracens 
used to quiet their froward children only by repeating his name ; and 
that, when they were riding, and their bt started at any unusual 
object, “ils disoient a leurs chevaux, en les picquant de |’espeson, 
et croit tu qu ce soit le Roi Richard ?’’* 

“Richard is known to have transported an astonishing number of 
huge battering-rams, and other military engines, to the Holy Land; 
end it is stated, on the authority of Du Cange, that he was killed ‘by 
the French, whilst besieging the castle of Chaluz, from the shot of 
an arcubalist, a machine which he was accustomed to work skilfully 
with hisown hands. The use of the arcubalist had, from the de- 
structive nature of that machine, been interdicted by the Pope in the 
year 1139; but it was revived by King Richard, and is thought to 
have been shown by that warrior to the French during the crusades. 
The received opinion, however, and that which is narrated in all 
the Histories of England, is, that Richard received his death-wound 
from Bertram de Gourdon, an archer. -Perhaps it may not be 
thonght incurious to mention, that the Gourdons, of Assington-Hall, 
in the county of Suffolk, a family which came into England with 
the Conqueror, profess to derive their descent, collaterally, from 
Ee same stock as Bertram de Gourdon, who slew Richard Coeur de 

ion. 

«The intellectual qualities of Richard I. (as we have before hint- 
ed) were far from being contemptible; and had they been unfolded 
by education, and nourished by liesure and study, wonld have thrown 
some lustre on the age in which he lived. Several pointed sayings 
and sm ansWer's have Deen recurded of him, that show quickness 

> ae aud readiness of repartee. When he sold the earldom 
of Noribumberland to the Bishop of Durham, he said with a laugh, 
‘Am not I cunning to make a young earl out of an old bishop?’ To 
a Frenchman, who told him that he (Richard) had three daughters, 





‘Then,’ said he, ‘I give to the Knights Templars my pride,—to the 
Carmelites, my avarice,—ard to the Clergy, my voluptuousness.’— 
And having taken a bishop prisoner in a skirmish, and put him into 
fetters, the prelates complained to the Pope, who desired Richard 
not to detain in prison his dear son in the faith. The king sent the 
pope the armour in which the bishop had been taken, with this mes- 
sage: ‘We found him in this dress ; see whether it be your son’s 
coat or not.’ The Pontiff was not behind hand in joke with Ri- 
chard, but returned for answer: ‘ No, not my son’s; bm some imp of 


“* Translation. “They said to their horses, in giving them the 
spur, dost thou think that it is King Richard?’ 





ets, and a distinguished lero of the crusades, should become also u 
distinguished hero of romance, was quite an affair of course Ac | 
cordingly we find his deeds recorded, embellished, and magnified to 
the supernatural, ina French metrical romance, entitled ‘ Riehurd | 
Ceur de Lion,” arude English translation of which is still preserved 
in the libraries of the curious. 

“ Richard is generally considered to have derived bis surname 
rom @ superiority of animal courage; bet, if the old romance allu- 
Ged to be entitled to credit, he earned it nobly and literally, by 
plucking out the heart of a lion, to whose fury be had been exposed 
by the Duke of Austria, for having slain his son with a blow of his | 
ist! In the numerous descriptions afforded by the Romance, Ri- 
chard is a most imposing personage. He is said to have carried with 
um to the Crusades, and to have afterwards presented to ‘Tancred, 
King of Sicily, as an inestimable jewel, the wonder-working sword 
of King Arthar ;— 

<n) The gude swore catievane that Arthur luffed so well.” 

At tines, he was accustomed to carry a shaft, or lance, fourteen 
‘eet in length; and, at other times, 
. _ “Anaxe for the-nones, 

oe fo break therewith the Sarrasyns’ bones.” 

: With this forinidable axe, the head of which contained “ twen- 
ty bounde (pounds) of stele,” besides breaking the bones of the Sa- 
racens, he used to smite right through “dores, barrs, and iron 
chaynes.” In the service of chain-chopping, he employed his axe 
inost successfully at the siege of Acre, afortress before which 300,- 
$00 christians are said to have fallen. 

“Many of Richard's achievements, whether recorded by the 
on or embiazoned by the poet, must be received cum 
s7ano salis; yet, that he proved a dreadful and terrific scourge 
‘0 the infidels, there can be no doubt. ‘There is an anecdote 


* his having been taken alarmingly ill, and that he longed for | 


pork, No pork, however, could be obtained. 
Was, that his attendants committed the « 
———ee 

' * Recollections of Roy 
vee to that of the Cardinal York, the last line 
ne in 1807. 

ple. 2 vols. Sy 
i398 + YOis. Sy¥o. 


The consequence 
pious fraud” of roasting a 


By Charles C. Jones, Esq:, of the Middle T .-n- 
rive £1 03, Saunders and Otley. Loudon, 


' composition than those by which the phraseology of a day-book or 


annoyances to which we prisoners of the counting-house are con- 


alty, from the death of William Rufus, in | unde 
al dscendant ot the | particular, thought me as refined as his own best lump sngar. 





—~p—- 


CALAMITIES OF A CLERK: 
COMMUNICATED BY HIMSELF. 
Unaccustomed as [ ain to public writing, and to any other arts of 


a ledger is got np, I still cannot refrain from trying my pen at a 
piece of description which ought long ago to have been furnished 
by sume of my equal'y-distressed and more gifted fellow-sufferers, 


the extensive class of persons distinguished by the name (itself, alas; | 


most undistinguished !) of clerks. It is my object to recount, in my 
own individual, but far from peculiar case, some of the hardships and 


stantly exposed. I would exhibit to the public a bill of lading, as it 
were, of our heavy grievances, and an invoice of the amount of our 
complaint~such an invoice too, as shall not be liable to discount 
from being overcharged. Lam encouraged in this task, by the hope 
that “principals’”” may be urged to sofien, in some degree, the ri- 
gours of employment; though I am duly sensible that this hope may 
_be fated to prove as vain as that which L once entertained, for six 
| years together, of a trifling advance of salary. 
| By way of being sufficiently methodical, [ will go so far back as to 
| state that I was born in London, of respectable parents, and a feeble 
constitution. My education, received at a weil-frequented, though 
cheap academy, was rather limited in quantity, and not so well di- 
rected as it might have been. My father, a substantial small trades- 
| man in the grocery line, anda very plain sort of man in most mat- 
| ters, bad the mistaken, but not uncommon notion, that his children 
, Should have “a finished education.” Mine was very soon finished, 





—avee 





now seriously proceeded, but no doubt with the best intentions, to 
make me a partaker in that deplorable destiny. 

My father, among other things which he had no idea of, had none 
of “boys being idle;” and I was therefore hardly permitted to taste 
the sweets of that liberty, which consisted in what was called the 
run of the shop. Heve I was tated to make, not a figure, but figures, 
in the capacity of junior clerk. The nature and limits of my office 
were no further defined than by the vague understanding that I was 
“to make myself useful” ‘The first week convinced me abundantly 
that those-were net wanting who would make me so, whether I did 
it myself or not. It will, perhaps, convey no unlively idea ot the 
wultifarious nature of my daily engagements at that time, if I say 
that I positively cannot reckon up their number, in spite of the force 
of annoyance with which many of them severally impressed me. 
Among those which dwell most pertinaciously in my remembrance, 
is the process of copying. It was part of my business to transcribe 
nearly all that of the house. Letters, invoices, accounts current, 
accounts of sales, pro-forma statements, and many matters else, 
were all to be copied, and Jones (for I was Pramas | distinguised by 
my surname) was alone expected to dothem. d was thus, alter- 
nately, either a ‘“copying-machine’ myself, er the animal that 
worked the Mhachine. It should be observed also, that part of the 
correspondence to be cdpied {for our firm had an extensive foreign 
business as agents) consisted of illegible Dutch and German letters. 
Mr. Gladwin, the senior partner, wrote a hand past all understand- 
ing, but wag nota whit the less astonished at the blunders in my con- 
jectaral transcriptions. He could not at all bring himself to imagine 
how so plain a thing asa letter of business could be mistaken.— 
Then, as fofihe engagement of mind promoted by such a use of the 
pen, take the following as a sample:—*“ Molasses are heavy; but 
rums are lopking up. In ashes, little has been done: pot are sta- 
tionary, andpear! are of small value Very considerable sales both 
of Irish and india pork are reported. In beef, some transactions have 
transpired, aud bacon is much sought after. Butters are nominal.’’ 
The cheelitngs oy cateviatious, as it was called, was another labour, 
that contributed materially to check my own growth. Every clerk 
in the office required his arithmetical process to be gone into over 
again, and Jones wasof course to work them out. Many a column 
of figures was my jaded eye obliged te ascend and descend half-a- 
dozen times, owing to my having made the amount greater by my 
own head-ache—and in many a subtraction did I fail, from being 
unable to take away from the operation the dizeiness of my feelings. 

Such were, in part, my tribulations as an in-door clerk—but I was 
likewise at the same time an out-of-door one—benause I was called 
neither. Among other perambulating pursuits of @ jike interest, f 
was invited to malwz myself the “circulating medium” for distri- 
buting letters of routine among dealers and middle-men, and in 
general, all those matters which might be called the “unclaimed di- 
vidends” of employment, fell to my share. Was an errand to be 
run upon? Wasa broker to be gone after? Was the price given 
for alot of indigo, or a parcel of tobacco to be gotat? Wasacir- 
cular to be distributed over the metropolis?) Jones was in requisi- 
tion, and Jones was expected to be always at hand. 

It happened to be the season of winter when I commenced my 
official martyrdom at Messrs. Gladwin and Co.'s, and my arrival 
there was marked by that of a cargo of Virginia tobacco in the Lon- 
don Docks, consigned to their house. I was despatched accordingly 
to deliver the manifest, as it is termed, at tbe Excise Office and Cus- 
tom House, and to check the weights of the several hogsheads taker 
at the king’s scales in the tobacco warehouse at the docks. In the 
performance of this latter duty, I had to stand during every day of a 
tedious frosty week, from ten o’clock till four, on the benumbing 
stones, among an assemblage of blackguards, under the divers names 
of tide-surveyors, scale-men, foremen, and labourers, whose conver- 
sation was far too low and ribaldrous to be fitted to the ears of any 
youth Yecently brought up, and whose callous jests, during their in- 
tervals of beer and cheese, were occasionally directed against my 
parch ment face, or ink-tipped fingers. 

But to return to my sad story. Afarassing as were the details of 
my employment during the other four days of the commercial six, 
they were actually light in comparison with what [ had to struggle 
and perspire through on the two foreign pest-days, Tuesday and 
Friday. At these times, the Messieurs Gladwin were more than 
usually surly, and Mr. Makeweight more than usually bustling and 
directive; while I, after suc': a merciless fatigue of copying by can- 
die-light, as must have made me look like a false copy, as it were, of 
myself, was posted off to the Post Office, frequeatly at the hour ot 
midnight, minus three minutes, whieh three minutes were to suffice 
forthe transit from our counting-house in Crutched Friars, to Lom- 
bard Street. I was thus required to unite the qualification of run- 





in one sense, for [ was taken away from school at thirteen, crammed, 
as f was, with a chaotic massof Latin accidence and syntax (which | 
my memory and inclination speedily got rid of), and tolerably con- 

versant with cyphering up to the rule of three inverse, besides being | 





| possessed of a smattering of bad French. Beyond this amount, I knew 
nothing: in truth, the Latin and French, as is usual, had absorbed by | 
\far the greater portion of the time. But these, if they were little | 
rstood at home, were very much admired; and my father, in | 
The | 
paleness of my face, and that proneness toa sitting posture, that I 
shewed in common with other boys of weak health, bad often occa- | 
-sioned himjocularly to say,“ that J was cut out for aclerk ;” and he 


ning legs to that of a running hand; and if sometimes J failed te 
buffet through the opposing crowd before the fatal exclusive chime of 
the official dial, my return with the heap of letters was sure to be met 
with a still greater heap of reproofs. 

In this manner did I drudge throug) the first three months of my 
clerkship, being the period during whieh it had been arranged that { 
should remain “upon trial.” I had experienced it to be not only 
trial, but punishment at the same time. I had discovered that a 
counting-house fag was far worse than a being of that syllable at 
school; and, under my persuasion of this, added to a feeling of in- 
dignation not yet quelled by the effects of office, I had well nigh re- 
solved that my labours should terminate with the above stipulated 
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probation, and that, in going away, I would take care to tell Messrs. 
Gladwin and Co. “ my mind,” by writing them a special letter. 
‘In ignominious terms, though clerkly couched.” 


Che Albion. 


September G, 


nm 














service and submission.—'T'wo days afterwards,I] wasre-engaged by 


Messrs. Gladwin and Co., at an advance in salary of fifty pounds a 
ear. 




















— 


ders set off one after the other for the upper country, and himself in 
danger of being left alone to perish in that desolate spot. One day, 


1828 


,—_ 


however, he perceived a large boat, with six men on board, makiz, r ——— 
But my father was of anotber way of thinking, and nullifie his in-| ‘This incident, however, was one bright spot—one solitary ray of| for the shore. On enquiry, he found they had been engaged for the canduls 1 
tention. He had, perhaps, the largest share ever known of that per- sunshine, falling on a dark sea of general calamity. The fault was | trade, but had lost, through illness, their master and two-thirds of the cupine. 
suasion entertaingd, wnchan eably, by some tradespeople, that the | in my trade more than in the people that [met with. The vein that | crew; and they, the survivors, intended to sell their stores and re. nerally ¢ 
state of a merchant’s clerk is something of a superior order, some- | I ha selected in the mine of fortune was a bad one. turn home. They had arms, they said, but no bead, and could do the spear 
thing to be regarded with an upward eye, as being at once important Suffice it to say, that I went on but did not get forward. The same | nothing without achiet. A thought struck our Italian; he offered The won 
and genteel. He had acted upon this prejudice, and was not likely desolate drudgery, the same heart-sickening routine, the same te- 


himselt to replace their late master, and to pay each on their return 
a share of the profits. ‘The men took time to consider, and strange 
to say, at last the offer was accepted, and sealed over potations of 


to see through it by any light afforded by the complaints of one who 
had lived so few years in the world as myself. He was sure I should 
begin to taste the sweets of my employment by and by. He thought 


which co 


dious bustle, the sane mechanical handicraft, as it were, of the mind, they hav 


still wrought their former effects; and made me as stupid as a chim- 













ind al 

ney-sweeper, and dull asa November fog ; or as thatinert mass of |whisky. They set off for the interior; the prospect of success - 

that “lads should expect to meet with a spice of difficulty. and | animal, beak mg in the city under the inexplicable name of “a | cheered up our adventurer, and drove away his ague. ‘The party In the 
ought not to care fig tor it.” Above all, be had no notion of boys lively turtle.” The dependent name and office of clerk were become | crossed the Lake of the Woods, entered tie Ked River, and reached comes th 
being idle. I was made over, in continuity, to Messrs. Gladwin | doubly odious to me, from their very necessity; for | had now no |the Winnipeg. There they began purchasing skins trom the Indians. of sturge 
ahtts. other resource. My father much against my own good will had sold | for this purpose, the men scatter themselves in different directions, they use 
The first two years of my service were rated at nothing, though I | that of his business, and with the produce bad purchased an annuity | after having fixed on a place of rendezvous, proceeding from hut to teristic p 
was myself continually rated at a great deal. ‘There had been a ver- | for the support of himself and my mother ; for with regard to me, he ‘hut, often at great distances trom one another. The first that enters asked of 
bal understanding beiween the house and my father, to the indefi- | held provision to be unnecessary, thinking that a clerk grew into a |an Indian’s hut, lays his hands on the skins : sometimes anothe@r cus- a breach 
nite purport, that [should receive, after the lapse of that time, a gen- merchant as naturally as a plant into atree, or a child into a man! tomer arrives, and disputes occur, Which terminate in bloodshed ; lieve in \ 
teel salary. The event showed, that gentility, with Messrs. Glad- At all events, as he observed, I “ had not been idle ;” and a person {for in those wilds ihere is no other law but that of the strongest. To. knowled 
win and Co , commenced at fitteen pounds a year. At least a check that is notidle must be doing something for self. To the last, he | bacco and whiskey are the chief commodities tendered in exchange ; tence of 
for thisamount (and J thought it a check in a double sense) was put | never could see the mistake he had comm) making me “the |and when the Indians have tasted the latter, they beeome treer in fluenced 
into my bands, as a twelvemonth’s stipend—though I should observe | thing Iam.” their bargains, and the Europeans know how to avail themselves of up to hea 
that my liberal employers had the grace, or the policy, to cail it a Forty years have now passed, and left m e same forlorn con- | this propensity. Our Kalan in his excursions north of the W innipeg, endeavo 
present, rather thana salary. This species of encouragement was | dition—at least the only change [have experienced has consisted in | having exhausted his provisions, is obliged to feed on the tripe de inconsist 

admitted, even by paternal consent, to be somewhat in the small |“ variety of misery ;” for [ have acquired, I scarce know how, the | roche, a sort of miter moss. 


Having at last collected, fourteen bales, 
way: but a special arrangement, thereupon made, ensured to my painful superfluity of a wife and tive sma!! children, This last  cir- ‘of the value of about 7,000 dollars, he began to retrace bis sleps, 


Jer must’ 
excrtions of the following year the compliment of twice the above cuimstance bas hammered the final rivit upon my chains, and { must | about the end of January, towards Michel Machinab. 


smoke to 


But bis suc- sometim: 
sum ; and the firm itself, of its own generous accord, proposed, sub- die in thea, as T have lived—with this utmost hope, that my name | cess had excited the envy ot other rival traders ; and one day, while tive they 
sequently, that my remuneration should take an annual ascent of ten | may then be utterly forgotten by the few that have ever heard of it, | inthe vicinity ot the Lake of the woods, he was attacked by twenty produce 
pounds: by which example of arithmetical progression, I should rather than that it should be recorded on my tomb that I had died at | men belonging to another party, who fired and kiiled three of his tend to ¢ 
have actually come to be in the receipt, when twenty-two years of ,@ certain date, and lived many years in the confidential service of | companions. He bimself was knocked on the head, had his shout. The Ii 
age, of eighty pounds per annum. Messrs. Griper and Mullins—or other firm, as per future contingence. | der blade fractured, and was left for dead. An indian with whom our auth 

After an ample discharge of all the lowest functions of junior In conclusion, let those who would not scorn the advice of an ex- | he had had some bargains took him to his hut ; he bled him with a tended t 
clerk, I was at leagth permitted to mount up into the situation of un- perienced wretch, take my assurance that they cannot doom a child| flint, and cupped him by means of a little horn. With several roots it, with ¢ 
der book-keeper. In this new department, if there was less fatigue (however arithmetical) to a worse life than that of a clerk. Let not, he madea plaster, which he applied on the wound ; amvng these Wolv 

* of body, there was far more labour of head. Those only who have a father, who has a business to give his son, force him to seek one, | roots there was one called ginsin, which is considered by the Indians formidal 
practically known the dejection of spirit, and the general forfeiture forthe sake of a prejudice about superior gentility. Let every trades- | as a panacea; they use it inwardly as well. It is supposed to be the bivowae ; 
of all healthful feeling, which are produced by long hours of confine- | man, in directing the pursuits ofhis child, prefer trade to commerce— | same as the famous ginseng of China, or panax quinguefolium. 1 is care to k 
ment to adesk, with the chest narrowed forwards, and the throb-' the counter to the counting-house. If this recommendation be fol- | a white root, something of the nature of a potatoe, resembling a car- mals dis 
bing head stooping down over a mass of white paper, anda laby- | lowed, the condition ofa large and interesting class of sufferers” will | rotin shape, about an inch thick. Our Italian svon recovered by the snakes. 
rinth of black figures, while a dim and melancholy light balf ex-) be amended by their diminution ; their utility will then be more ful-| care of his Indian bost, his wounds were healed, and his strength re- horses al 
cludes the consciousness of day, and seems scarce willing to lend ly recognized by those who profit by it, and their claims toa living | turned after some more days, the indian told him that he was obliged 


thern tri 
and forn 
hunger, 


itself to the office it looks so sadly upon; those only who have been recompence established. Nothing is more certain, than that the num-| to move westward beyond Kain iver, in quest of game, which was 
lorced to know this, can fully conceive what I now endured. I be- ber of our devoted tribe requires thinning down; an’ that to pro-| his only means of subsistance. “The wild beasts of the forest,” 
came a perfect martyr to the dizzing torments of day-book and, mote the subtractions of clerks will be to stop the multiplication of | said he, “ are the only resources of the Creek Indians. Will you fol- 


of the e 
ledger. he very habits of my occupation became a kind of dis-| misery. G. D. \low me? J return you the musket you have sold to me before your Thew 
ease. The mystical tyranny of arithmetic pursued me through | ° 'mistortune. Take part of my amunition, and share our fortunes.”’— ted in he 
every action and circumstance. If [sought the relief of variety and | - | The Italian accepted,and married the daughter ot his benefactor.— defence, 
motion by undertaking some matter of business out of doors, the; ADVENTURES OF AN IFALIAN AMONG THE | ‘The family proceeded towards the shores ot the Mississippi, but as band. | 
numerical process haunted me along the streets, and I found myself | INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA. | game became scarce, they divided ; the old Indian went to the right, her nex 
for ever making vain calculations, and fretting my brain with false | Viaggio di un Livornese al Canada, 8ro. Firenze, 1927. }and our Italian, with his wite and some other Indians, proceeded to- pair to 
additions, or multiplications without result! If [lay down at night,; It was our intent to have reviewed Captain Franklin’s interesting | wards the country of the Powansee. There an unexpected circum- without 
and my head exhausted itselfinto sleep, the phantoms of figures, pre-\ and admirable book; but our readers probably do not know to what! stance brought on him tresh dangers. An Indian being intoxicated, re- in the n 


ternaturally enlarged, and endowed with powers of movement and | chancees of time and tide we purveyors of periodicals are exposed, | turned to his hut, where his child was crying: the savage annoyed 
speech, danced in combinations horribly grotesque around me, and) This work was published on the 4th or 5th of June—and, conse- 

mocked me with threats quaint and dreary, for the presumption of | quently, all the newspapers and weekly journals have had the whole | the mother also, because she upbraided bim tor his barbarity. He 
endeavouring to overcome, singly, the force of numbers! ‘The fee-| month to batien upon it—and truly they have not been idle. Re-| then came out boasting of his deed to our traveller, pointing at the 
bleness of my health was thus made worse by the strength of hypo-| views, notices, and, above all, extracts, extracts, extracts, have been ‘two victims. The Italian having manifested his horror at the sight, 
chondria, while wonted paleness of my countenance was only quali- | teeming during the month—so that we feel we should either have | the savu.e swore he would revenge himseli on lim also. The Indi- 


mestic 
of the h 
smoke. 

two wiv 
regions | 


by the screams, stabbed the innocent creature, and atterwards killed 





much th 

fied by a mixture with the saffron hue that is incidertal toa bilious! to drain a very exhausted source, orto set before our readers that | ans seldom forego such threats. A short time after, as our adventu- rourh ey 

habit, and it is always aggravated by a sedentary course of life. ‘which they have seen ina dozen different papers during the last | ter went out hunting, he saw in his way the tracks of an Indian ; ments 0} 

To such a thing as this was I reduced—with enough 'eft of vitality ithree week. We cannot, however, quit this book without express-| and soon aiter he perceived a pipe, round which dried intestines property 

to go on, but not enough of spiritto complain. To tiose who are!iug our admiration of the manner in which it has been, what is| were twisted,a mark by which those savages keep an account of A cnr 
blessed with inexperience in these matters, it may seemextraordinary | technically termed, got up. | 


the mate! 


that “the firm” should have shown no feeling for my irfirmity. evening 


Its beantiful plates, and admira-| their victims. The tatal marks were eighteen, which was the num- 

But, |\ble printing, confer great credit upon all concerned in the pro- | ber of people killed by the ferocious Indian, and our traveller did 
in a counting-house, health isa commodity of which the fluctuations| duction: and make it seem as thongh they desired to vives yy: doubt he was intended to be the next on the list 
t 





the 
the sole aim, intenti»n, worth, object, nay, excuse of life, was busi-| Florence, and its authenticity is attested by the testimony of are- cried out the Italian, offering with one band his 


mess {0 
ness. The most ordinary requirements of nature—eating, drinking, | spectable Italian journal. The traveller does not put forth, like his the savage, and with the other reaching over to the latter's 
sleeping—were rather connived at than recognized. For myself,| countryman Mr. Beltrami, claims to any important dicovery, hisac-| portion. Upon this the Indian seized his tomahawk; but the 
my daily escape to an eating-house dinner appeared to be sometimes | count is plain and modest; he retates his personal vicissitudes, du- | stranger, not giving him time to strike, stabbed him to the 


He returned peeped 
are very little regarded, seeing they heve no reference to x commer. | every extrancous advantage to the records of actions sow}neuyable Ag his wife and friends, who agreed to be on the alert, and have tbeir etnbetes 
cial value, and that no amount of the article admit¢ of being carried | to the British name. |ferses and armo ready. They, however, repaired to a mortuary with act 
out into a money column. At least this is the case Wherever com-| We had, therefore, given up our idea of conducting our readers | feast which was fixed tor that day; the murderer soon after appeared, Was re-a 
merce is pursued with the gambling excitemement and sharkish | to the Lakes and Indians of Canada, and the North, when the little | and seating himseli by the stranger, threw on the plate of the latter, who live 
avidity that stimulated these my principals, whom I do not acuse’ ot | book. of which we have sujoined the title, was put into our hands.— | With an air of friendship, a kind of poison which in appearance mateh ti 
wanting common humanity, when they overlook my wretched con-| [ts author came still more intimately into communication with the | resembles salt. Our Italian perceived the suare, but to retuse acquies 
dition but rather of forgetting that virtue in the hurry of business. Indians than Captain Franklin himslf. Hisjourney,if lessimportant,|the food thus seasoned would have been looked upon as an The I 

In fact, with our hoxse (as with others too numerous to mention.) | was still more romantic. The work has lately been published at insult to the whole assembly.  ° Let 


token be mutual.’ come m 
gamblin 
anumuni 


themsel 




















With 
regarded as partaking of the idleness of a holiday ; and when busi-| ring which, being thrown by chance among the Indians, with whom. beari. The Indian, in falling. said these words: “Thou hast Ways’ d 
ness was pressing (which it nearly always was) the hour’s absence, | he associated, intermarried, and became almost naturalized, lie has | done right.’ His brother rose to attack our traveller, but the wife Canada 
which custom accords to the demands of the stomach, though passed | been able to collect many curious particulars concerning that strange of the latter disabled him by striking bim with an axe. A general ears of ¢ 
amid the din and clatter, and vulgar vociferations of a chop-house, race, whose appearance, character, and rapid decrease, we consi-| fight took place, and our traveller and his wite’s relatives detended the con 
was grudged tu me as much as if it had been an act of embezzle- der as forming one of the most striking phenomena in the history | themselves for some time; but finding themselves overpowered by Seve 
ment. On such occasions, | was sure to hear direct observations | of mankind. ~ numbers, they mounted their borses and rode off. They went into heen ini 
that had been made, during the non-oetcupation of my desk to the oth-| Our traveller, a native of Leghorn, embarked in May, 1822, in the the wilderness, where they wandered about some days, afraid of be- in belie 
erclerks—such as that “ Jones was of a tardiness that could not be | American ship Indus bound to New York. His object was toen- ing pursued, and not daring even to fire at the game, for fear of be- ces ame 
endured” —or to receive myself the indirect reproof of remarks about! gage in the Canada fur trade. He proceeded therefore to the Cana- ing heard and traced. But hunger became too pressing, and our lose si 
the importance of business, and tie value of time, The proverb) dian lakes; at Sandusky he saw the first Indians, and witnessed the | traveller, seeing some wild goats, killed two, which served to restore = 
says, ‘Time was made for slaves”—but I, though abundantly a| effects of their intemperace, which the Europeans too often ewcorace, bis troop. ‘They crossed the Mississippi, engaged in a war agaiast 
slave, could never find time for half the things expected of me. | At Lake Huron be landed onan island whither parties engaged in| the Osages, and at last arrived on the Flat River, where they meta 
If the ordinary necessities of repose and food were thus hardly | the fur trade resort; and where be expected to engage himself with Canadian merehant, to whom the Italian addressed himself, begging 
conceded to us by our principals, it will be easily believed that the | some of the traders. him to take him on board bis vessel for the purpose of returning 
article of amusement’ was not to be found in their code. The baremen-| It is in the neighbourhood of Montreal that the fur companies ge- among civilized people. That gentleman received him kindly, and me 
tion of the word would have chained their tongues with wonder, and | nerally recruit their men: the French Canadians are commonly prefer- granted him his request. It was not without regret that our adven- LT] 
riveted their eyes iu fearful ecstacy. For me the ever-soliciting round | red, on account of the old habits offriendship which they have main- turer parted from his Indian wife and his companions. But he felt 
of London diversions was as the forbidden circle of the magician: or | tained to this day with the Indians, and also for their experience and unable to bear his savage mode of life any longer; and it seems, 
if I might be said to approach the border of it, this was but in so far| hardihood in the fatigues of the portages. Such is the name given to also, that marriage among those Indians is unattended with binding 
as a few widely-distant visits to the play went—at half price, and | the distance or isthmus that intervenes between two rivers, and where vows; separations are very frequent, and even infidelity passes un- Mr. ¢ 
once, by way of extremity, under the fearfuliy-snatched excitement | it is necessary to carry the canoes on men’s shoulders. ‘The largest noticed. ‘ tion he 
of halfa pint of Cape wine. On this last occasion, I well remember | of these canoes are thirty teet in length: they are generally construct-| Our Italian descended the Mississippi to St. Louis, a town situated the con 
that my resort to the theatre was forthe purpose of seeing Shaks-| ed about Montreal ; with these they descend the rapids, and proceed eighteen miles below the confluence of the Missouri. ‘There he par- inittee, 
peare’s Othello, or rafier half of it—and that I had been persuaded through the lakes and rivers of the Canadian wilderness. The men’ ted from his Canadian protector, whose road lay another way; and the ace 
into the indulgence by two or three young men, clerks like myself, engage themselves at the rate of from a hundred to a hundred and| he engaged himself as a sailor on board a chalanse, or boat, bound that it) 
who had a sort of notion of Shakspeare, and used to speak of him | fifty dollars a-year. The parties leave Montreal in July, and reach |to New Orleans; but fatigue and hardships brought on a relapse 0! them as 
with the respectful appellation of “our immortle bard,” The next| Michel Machinab in the middle of August; whence they proceed | his ague; and his comrades, seeing him helpless and useless, aban- to susp 
day came an extra head-ache, and all that unsettled feeling which | to explore the coast of Lake Superior, of the Lake of the Rain, and | doned him, while asleep, on a desert island, leaving him his axe and Was les 
the unhappy are sure to experience when they have mixed, by acci-| that of the Woods, and from thence to the Red River, Lake Winni-| musket. When he awoke, he felt all the horror of his situation; he, tioned 
dent, in a scene of splendour remote from their own condition. peg, &c. The principal part of the furs is purchased from the In-| however, soon after perceived a boat, manned by four blacks, who had he 
After this manner f slaved through the lingering bustle and dreamy | dians in exchange for calicoes, blankets, arms and ammunition, | landed on the island to hunt after wild cows Our traveller, who tuiones 
activity of my vocation, till | had reached the possession of seventy | beads, brandy, rum, and whisky. ‘The latter are the true keys of| had lain concealed behind a thicket, jumped into the canoe, and the pet 
pounds per annum in salary, and nothing in thanks. The continu-| the trade, but their use is not unattended with danger, as the savages, | descended with the current, followed by the curses of the negroes. matter 
ance of my engagement with Messrs. Gladwin, Brothers, Son, and! when intoxicated, will attempt at times to murder the Europeans for In three days he arrived at New Orleans, whence he found his way Mr. | 
Makeweight, seemed as fixed as the desks in their office, oreven as/ the purpose of plundering them: in such affrays, firmness and intre- ito Boston, where having obtained, after many difficulties and aeci- the Ho 
the multiplication table in their souls. But though my spirit had | pidity are the best means to overawe the savage; the least mark of | dents, a passage to Italy, he arrived at Leghorn, in January, 1824, to the tow 
been broken down into the smallest fractional part, that little rem-| pusillanimity on the part of the whites leads to sure destruction. the joy and surprise of his friends, and after an absence of nearly last cle 
nant of man did at length rise against the constant application ofthe} The Indians begin at Lake Erie; so far they have been driven | two years. ; parties 
divisor. One evening after my day had been one of more than usual | hack by the Americans. They are known by the name of Hurdns;| Many curious particulars are related of the manners of the Jndi- Have be 
plodding and pen-driving. a trifling error in a balance (the result of| farther on are the Sauteurs or Chippeways, mixed with other na-| ans, with whom our traveller lived in familiar intercourse, and some Place x 
—— exhaustion,) produced remarks of “This will never do’! tions. ‘The Chippeways are more civilized and humane than their| of whose dialects he learned, especially those of the Chippeway- a Mr. | 
— Pye call this doing business ? —and the like short sentences, | neighbours. They inhabit the banks of the Lakes Superior, Rainy, | and of the Creeks. The former cultivate Indian corn, and they ex- toe 
iSjared = murmured hint about 7 + semen or dismissal.’”” My} and of the Woods; and those of the Red River. They are often at | tract from a kind of maple-tree. a great quantily of sugar, gg Lah bo 
he langue " of indies anes eine x a sesey to my task-masters | war with the Sioux. about the right of hunting in the region between author describes as being of a yeliowish colour and very goo & can tele 
4 Trent of indign ion, and took up he at of departure. the Red River and that of St. Peter. tree is the acer saccharinum of Linnzeus. In the winter they e ; thet 
. coy it is said, “‘never prospers. Rebellion does some-| We have left our Italian on an Jsland of the Lake Huron. There | ‘iieir women and children, and go bunting. They wear a piece 0! hie r 
times. This one act of defiance did more for me than seven years of be was taken ill with the ague, and had the grief of secing the tra-' cloth fastened around the loins, gaiters made of cloth or leather, end Dring 
tion, bn 
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ade of buckskin, and sewed up with the bristles of os por- 
supine. ‘They wear ear-rings, and some also nose-rings. They ge- 
Pe eo bare-headed, and with their hair long an dishevelled ; 
newally 4 + tomahawk and the knife are their constant weapons. 
oe omen wear a sort of garment made of blue or red cloth, 
thich covers them from under the breast to below the knees; and 
4 have gaiters and sandals like the men. Their hair is fastened 
pelind and tied in a long tail like those of the Prussian women; they 
are very fond of necklaces of beads, and little bits of silver. 
“h the more northern regions, where game is scarce, fishing be- 
comes the principal resource ot the Indians. ‘They take — 
of sturgeons and other fish, which they afterwards smoke an ty; 
they use nets, or'strike the fish with arrows and spears. A — 
teristic principle of these savages is never to refuse Wh -gere rat is 
asked of them, norto receive what is offered to them; in either case 
a breach of this custom ts considered as a mortal offence. ‘They be- 
lieve in witcheraft; their religion can hardly be so called; they ac- 
inowledge the existence of a Supreme Being. and some the exis- 
ience of two, a good and an evil genius, by whom all things are in- 
fjuenced. When the Pawansee strike a bargain, they say, looking 
up to heaven, ‘ God sees us,” and yet, observes our traveller, they 
endeavour to cheat their customers at the same time. (p. 23.) This 
inconsistency, however, is not confined to the savages, as our travel- 
jer must wellknow. When they light their pipe, they offer the first 
smoke to the Master of life. ‘They have cemeteries for the dead, and 
sometimes raise a hut over their remains. At the death of a rela- 
tive they hold a funeral banquet, which is supplied with the common 
produce of their hunting. Mhey have jugglers, or quacks, who pre- 
tend to cure the sick by incantations. ' 

The Indians are possessed of many powerful vegetable poisons; 
our author was presented with a bag containing some, which be in- 
tended to give to some Museum on his return to Europe; but he lost 
it. with other things, in his passage down the Mississippi. 

‘Wolves abound in. the Canadian wilds; they are, however, little 
formidable. “ [have seen two or three bundred at a time near my 
bivouac; they crouched at some distance from the fire, which I took 
care to keep alive all night, and at the first dawn of morning ihe ani- 
mals disappeared.” ‘The meadows, however, are full of rattle- 
snakes. ‘Che white bear is only found north of the Winnipeg. The 
horses are plentiful; they are small and fleet. !most all the nor- 
thern tribes are nomades. Here aud there a few families assemble 
and form villages composed of huts. In the spring they suffer from 
hunger, and many die; for at that time game is scarce, and the fruits 
of the earth are not yet ripe. 

The wives are their husband's servants; but if 
tedin her person, she has recourse to her brother, who takes her 
defence, and she runs away and separates forever from her hus- 
band. In this case her children follow her, and are received by 
ler next protector. Women in labour leave their huts, and re- 
pair to the forest, where without any assistance, and apparently 
without much pain, they are delivered. After washing the child 
in the nearest stream, they return home, and attend to their do- 
mestic concerns. The cultivation of Indian corn, and the cares 
of the houses, are solely theirs. The men fhunt, fish, drink, and 
smoke. Polygamy is practised, but men have seldom more than 
two wives. Jealousy appears to be unknown; in those cheerless 
regions men are too hard pressed with hunger and cold, they feel too 
much the necessity of exertion, and are too much addicted to the 
rouh exercises otf hunting and war, to think of either the blandish- 
ments of love, or the moody reveries of jealousy. The idea of 
property can hardly be said to be established among them. 

A curious practice among the young gallants is that of running 
the match. Our traveller relates an instance of it. Ile was ill one 
evening in his hut, and lying on his couch in the dark, when a man 
peeped at the door, and then cautiously stealing in, lighted by the 
embers a branch of resinous wood, covering at the same time the ® 
with ashes. Our traveller began to have suspicigus of his wife in 
was re-assured by seeing the intruder approach the couch ofa widow 
who lived in the same hut: he then uncoveredher head and held the 
natch to her, which she immediately blew out. This was the sign oi 
acqurescence, 

‘The Indians are no longer so crue! as formerly, but they have be- 
come more deceitful and corrupt. Being addicted to drinking and 
gambling, tiey at times become reckless, and barter away their arms, 
wumunition, their dozs, their wives’ clothes, and even their wives 
themselves. 


canduls m 


With regard to the Indian languages the Sauteurs’ or Chippe- 
ways’ dialect appears to be the mother tongue of those of Upper 
Canada, and it sounded « loquent and harmonious even to the Latian 
ears of our ‘Tuscan treveller : that of the Powansee or Pawnee is, on 
the contrary very harsh, and their mann: r of speaking boisterous. 

Several other particulars are relatedin these pages, which have 


ie . ° i 4 ° ’ 
renindited from the recollections of our traveller, whe, we are led | 
believe, has not given up the idea of retorning ander better auspi-| 


ees among his Indian friends, to pursue further investigations among 
iose singular people. 
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LTERCATION 
OTWAY CAVE. 
House of Commons, July 17. 
P CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 
_ Mr. OTWAY CAVE rose for the purpose of moving that a peti- 
‘ion he held in his band from the inhabitants of Leicester, regarding 
the conduct of the Corporation, should be referred toa Select Com- 
Pi The Cerporation, after great delays, had at last rendered 
int Gea required of it, but they were so purposely evasive, 
aaah a en be impossible for the Borough to take uch steps upon 
to med ry wished, I he petition requested Ministers to take steps 
Was a d the Corporation contracts, for which such an unjust tax 
tioned ‘ ves the inhabitants of Leicester. Phe case he had men- 
had Sth rd House Was one Of as gross, though petty tyranny, as 
neg nsubmitted to P: 
titioners but to appeal to 
the Petition 
me herons, and report their opinion to the House. a 
the aout z EEL thought, trom the number of petitions which 
the taebe oft o sautionsas had lately brought forward relating to 
last electio f. if a that the heats and animosities excited by the 
ventae «raha the plone -y ws 9 had not quite subsided among all the 
hive beet aes Laine Bry . it the Honou able Gentleman himself must 
put forward by some party which was desirous of visiling the 
a w th the effects of its ill will. ; ‘ ; 
Cemtingeee . thal in explanation, said that the Right Hon. 
he (Mr. O. } le ee rie 2 — but the only question to which 
appened that whereas, by is de to obtain a reply. How had it 
iad been upwards of 6 000 risone wing of their own returns, there 
their returns related { ee committed within a given time, 
Which had t related to only 1,0097 As to the personal motives 
ngage eeaty and faely imputed, to him—{ Hear }—in 
ston, but must take le q Poe dhe omy « isclaimed the imputa- 
#3 Much to do with the Shen Ars te proceeding had had just 
’ g seicester as the Right Hon. 


. woman is ill trea- | 
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Gentleman’s conduct in regard to East Retford had had to do with 
that Borough. After what took place on a former night, when so 
solemn a disavowal had been so plausibly and portentously made on 
the part of the Right Honourable Gentleman as to his having no 
sort of interest in the district which was technically called the 
« Dukery;” what would have been thought of him (Mr. O’Cave) if 
he had this night imputed to him that the Right Hon. Secretary was 
actuated by some personal regard for the interests of his Grace the 
Duke ot Newcastle? [Hear, hear.] However, he should in the 
mean time avail himself of the Right Hon. Gentleman’s recommen- 
dation, and propose to-morrow to move for amended returns. 

Mr. MABERLY thought the present state of the law in respect to 
Corporations was exceedingly defective, and hoped the Right Hon. 
Gentleman would turn bis attention to the subject in the beginning 
of the next Session. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL, after some preliminary observations, said, I 
trust, Sir, that in the discharge of my duties in this House I have ue- 
ver shewn a disposition to take any unnecessary offence with lan- 
guage which occasionally falls from Honourable Gentlemen in the 
heat of debate. Th nourable Gentleman opposite has to-night, 
however, made use e or two expressions which are so much 
beyond what the oceasion required, or tue ordinary forms of Parlia- 
mentary usage will justify, ‘that he must excuse me if I call upon 
him for some explanation of them. 1 think Lunderstood him to use 
the word falsely, as if I had made some false charge against him. 
{Hear, hear} This expression falsely, he wil allow me to hope 
that it was not his intention to apply personally to myself, or that if it 
was so epplied, he will now retract it. 

Mr, OTWAY CAVE.—Sir, I really understood the Right Hon. 
Gentleman to say, that this proceeding on my part originated in some 










to the Corporation of Leicester. [have already, in the most dis- 
tinct and unqualified manner, stated, that this is not only not true, 
but that it is not borne out even by the probabilities of the case. 
The party of whom the Right Hon. Gentleman speaks, and who 


of the borough of Leicester, without distinction of party; and the 
very petition I hold in my hand is signed entirely by treeholders, 
who voted against me at the last election, and who, tor aught! know, 
will do so at the next. I can only say, therefore, in answer to ihe 
Right Hon. Gentleman’s appeal, that if this imputation against me 
was meant to convey a charge of such personal feelings, I must 
again designate it as a false imputation, and I cannot retract what | 
have said, because in the first place it was most unfair and unjust, and 
in the second place because it was false. 

| The SPEAKER—Order! Order! If ever there was an occasion 
upon which the individual filling the Chair of this House was called 
on to interfere between two of the Members of the House, it cer- 
tainly is the present. (Hear, hear,] [I can most solemnly assure 
| the House, as well asthe Hon. Gentleman himself, that if I had 
thought the Hon. Gentleman meant or intended the expression 
which he has used, to apply to any individual in this House, I cer- 
tainty should have interposed at the time. 
motest Manner conceive that this could be the case; and I most con- 
scientiously declare that I was never more astonished than Lnow am 
at the interpretation which the Hon. Gentleman has just given—mis- 
takingly given { am sure—of hisown words. [Hear. bear ] 

Mr OTWaY CAVE—L had no intention, [ beg to assure you, 
Sir, ths evening, or at any other time since [ have had the honour ot 
a seat in this House, of giving personal offence to any individual in 
it. [ Hear. hear.]. When Lt brought forward this matter T had no 
intention of making any personal remarks; bat when personal mo- 
tives are imputed to me, asthey have been, Isubmit to you, Sir, that 
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} have no other way of replying to them in the first instance, than by 
vindicating the grounds on which L have proceeded in the manner 
hat Ebave mow done. Hf the Right Hon. Gentleman will only say, 
hat he did not mean the language he he!d to reflect apon me in the 
way that | consider it to have done, I shall have no hesitation in 
making a full and ample apology to him, which shall be satisfactory, 
ij trust, tothe House, as well as to himself. But I must, in the first 
instance, hear such a statement made. 

The SPEAKLR.—I am quite sure that the Hon. Gentleman has 
not made a sufiicient reply to the call of this House. [Hear.] Tsay 
again, that | could not have believed it possible that the Hon. Gen- 
ileman could mean to apply any expressions like those which have 
beer referred to, fo any Gentleman init. lt, however, he did, the 
Honourable Member will pardon me for saying, that not merely to 
any one individual, not merely to the House even, but to himself, 
he owes it now to state, that he did not intend to give them any 
such application. Ile is bound, | apprehend, to declare this to 
beso, 

Mr. OTWAY CAVE (after some pause)—I can only say this, 
Sir. that [ did coneeive that the remark which had been made about 
my motives was false in fact, and the observation | made was delive- 
red under that impression. 

The SPEAKER—I am quite sure that the Ilouse will now feel 
that the Hou. Gentleman has no choice leit bim in this matter.— 
{Hfear.] He has unquestionably offended against the forms of this 
House. Tle will be good enough to attend to the Chair while it 
proceeds to explain itself on this head. The Hon. Member must 
(know, and every Member must know, that the privileges of this 
[louse are not to be trifled with; that tuis House will not tolerate 
{ 


| 
' 
! 





|} the use of improper or unparliamentary language in any of its Mem- 
bers, or in any other individual. Lam confident that he will not be 
the. first man to set the rules of the House at defiance, or to say that 
he is prepared to withhold (hat explanation which the House has a 
| right to demand of him as matterot duty. Lam under the correc- 
tion of the House; but Lsubmit that the Honourable Gentleman is 
out of order, and he is decidedly bound to give the sort of explana- 
\ tion, and to offer that apology and reparation, which it becomes my 
duty to require at his hands. | Hear, hear. ] E 
Mr. Ridley Colborne was about to address the House, but was 
overruled by 

The SPEAKER, who proceeded. This is the first time in the 

| course of many years daring which I have had the honour to fill 
this Chair, that [have been called on to perform that which is, in 


able in itself, that [think he has infringed on every privil@e of this 
| House by employing it. | Hear, hear.] And I now sit down, stating, 
| that if the Hon. Gentleman does not offer such explanation and apo- 
logy, it will be my duty to name him. [Hear, hear.] The Speaker 
concluded by calling on 
Mr. OTWAY CAVE, who rose after the lapse of some seconds, 
} and said—No person, Mr. Speaker, is more willing than Lam to sub- 
mit to arebuke from the chair, whenever occasion may subject me 


hardly require of me that I should sit down under any imputation 
jupon iny honour, and be expected to apologise for expressions 
which were uttered under the feeling of having been most un- 
warrantably accused. [Hear hear.} I can only call onthe Right 
Hon. Gentleman to say whether he meant the imputetion of perso- 
nal ‘notivesto apply tome. [No, no, from several Members sitting 
by Mr. Peel.] 

The SPEAKER.—The Hon. Gentleman still declines to dis- 
charge the duty he owes certainly to the Chair, and still more to 





personal motives, by which he supposed me to be actuated, relative | 


have entrusted me with their petition, includes the whole population | 


But I did not in the re- | 


to it. Idoapprehend, however, that you, Sir, and the House, will | 


ai . ig cap 
himself, under an impression that his honour has been calied in 
question. ‘The usages of this House, so far from requiring any indi- 
vidual in it to be unjust to his own honour, will not allow tts be 
impeached; and the Hon. Gentleman should perceive that he can 
in no Way more effectually vindicate it, than by strictly conformi 
to the forms and privileges of Parliament. d a4 

Mr. OF W AY CAVE.—No person, and I repeat it unaffectedly, 
can entertain more respect for the Chair, or for the mode in whiclr 
the duties are discharged by yourself, than I do. 

The SPEAKER, I know not how far the House had understood 
what has fallen from tie Hon. Member, in the light of an explana- 
tion and apology tor the offence he has committed. have wt. hesi- 
tation in saying, however, that the House has called for an explana- 
tion, and it is my duty to say, at the outset, that lam bound to call 
upon the Hon. Member not only for an explanation but for an apo- 
logy. [Loud cries of hear.] As I before stated, 1 never witnessed 
upon any occasion, the feeling of the House so unequivocally and 
unanimously expressed as it now is. 1 may further add. that no Ho- 
nourable Gentleman need consider his personal honour affected in 
yielding to that feeling. It is the first duty of a Member ot this 
House, nor can he stand clear on the point of bonourif he do not 
make all the concession called for by the House. Explanation and 
apology I believe to be the call of this House; and no member who 
consults the dignity and privileges of this House, does otherwise than 
best consult his own honour. [ Cheers. ] 

The Right Hon. Gentleman having resumed his seat, called twice 
upon Mr. Otway Cave before he rose. 

Mr. OTWAY CAVE at length rose and said—If I have said any 
thing contrary to the usages of the House, or in any way acted ina 
manner to convey disrespect to the ‘Chair, for that I am willing to 
apologise to the House.—Mr. Cave having thus spoken, moved to- 
| wards the door, apparently with the intention of leaving the House ; 
| he was, however, promptly called back by 
| The SPEAKER, who appealed to the House whether it was their 
pleasure thatthe Hon. Member should be permitted to add further 

insult to that of which he had already been guilty. (Cheers.] The 
Right Hon. Gentleman then proceeded: —The Honourable Member 
knows, as doall other members of this House, that if any irregulari- 
ty savouring Of personality against the House, or against any parti- 
cular Member, be committed, it is not only an offence against the in- 
dividual Member but against the House itself; and any apology, re- 
traction, or explanation, offered in atonement of that offence, must 
not be partial irits nature; but that itis the duty of the Hon. Mem- 
ber committing the offence to say, that in all their applications, in all 
their bearings, the offensive expressions are retracted. That I be- 
lieve to be the feeling of the House. [Cheers.] And unless I shal! 
be otherwise instructe 1, the Hou. Member shall be called upon so to 
meet the feelings of (ne House. [ know not upon what principle, 
or how, in comtormity with the feelings of the House, any Hon 
Member who bas uttered offensive expressions, can draw a distine- 
tion between an individual in the House and the House at large — 
{ Hear, hear.] F 

Mr. OTWAY CAVE again allowed himself to be twice summoned 
| by the speaker before he rose. He then said—l had trusted, Sir, thet 

L had already shown that nothing that has fallen from me was meant 
to apply offensively to the house, nor did I intend to draw any dis- 
tinction when I said that I apologised to the House. Should any 
Hon. Gentleman th:nk himself aggrieved by my observations, if he 
will say that he meant nothing personally offensive to me in what he 
said, 1 will address myself to him and declare that nothing personal 
was meantin my reply to his observations. Jt appears to me, Sir 
that [ cannot in justice to my own character, make any further apol- 
| ogy than this; nor do [think the House ought to call upon me to do 
|so. Generally to the house, andto you, Sir, [ apologise for uny 

word of offence, or any want of order of which I may have been 
guilty. I bope, Sir, that alter this I shal! not be called upon to take 
s course Which sppears to me derogatory from my own honour, 

The SPE444 1. R.—The retractation ot the Hen. Member is par- 
tin], and his duty to the Honse requires that it should not be partial.— 
[ Hear, hear, hear.] The Hon. Member ought to know that it is the 
duty of the chair to watch over and preserve the personal honour of 
every individual Member of this House. {Cheers.] And the Hon 
Member may rest assured that I should not suggest any course the 
aduption of which by any member would invelve the loss of per- 
sonal nonour. ([Cheers.] | again repeat that the best and surest 

mode of sustaining personal honour is strictly and cheerfully to com- 
| ply with the commands of the house. [ Cheers. ] ! 
| Mr. OTWAY CAVE was again called upon. 

Mr. SPRING RICE, however, availed himself of the opportunity 
of the pause to trespass for one moment on the House. He had 
before endeavoured to attract the attention of the Chair, bat the 
very painful duty in which the, Right Llonourable Gentleman had 
been engaged, prevented him from introducing himself more promi- 
nently to his notice. He hoped the House and his honourable friend 
would not mistake th motives under which he rose. The course 
which he meant to advise his Right Hon. Friend to follow, was one 
which he thought due to the House, tothe individuals engaged in the 
present misunderstanding ; and he would venture to add, What 
would be fully recognized by his Hon. Friend, whenever he came to 
reflect on the subject, what was due to himself. [Hear, hear.] It 
was in the spirit of a friend that he ofered this advice. He assured 
| his Honoureble Friend that if any thing that had faiien from the Rt 
| Hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Secretary Peel) could be fairly con. 
| strued into offence against his Hon. Friend, neither the Speaker, the 
| House, nor any Friend of his wouid have advised him to take the 


} 


| course which had been suggested by the Chair. [Hear, hear, hear. ] 


He protested. and he spoke as a calmer and more impartial observer 
than his Hon. Friend, that he did not understand the observations of 
|the Rt. Hon. Secretary in any sense of personal offence to his Hun 

| Friend. (Loud cries of hear.] If, then, his Hon. Friend, acting 
| under a mistake, had passed the strict line of Parliamentary usage— 
| upon which, owing to his brief acquaintance with the forms of the 
House, they ought be the more indulgent, he was sure that he must see 
that the course most consonant with his own feelings and honour was 
| that pointed out by the Chair. (Hear, hear.] The House was of 
the same opinion as himself uponthismatter. [Hear.] If therefore 




















irliament—no remedy remained to the pe-| my mind, the most imperative duty attached to the Chair, namely, | his Hon. Friend saw that, under a misconception, he bad used lan 
Yorlic _. "Tr , . - “ ’ an- 
Parliament for redress; and he moved that |to call on an Hon. Member to explain to the House, and make such | guage which was not applicable and was contrary to the usages 
referred to a Select Committee to inquire into the | satisfactory reparation for language employed by him, so unwarrant-| of the House, lie was sure he would get up, and frankly, without 


hesitation, declare his regret for the language he haduttered. [Hear, 
jhear.] He threw this ont for the purpose of putting an end to the 
discussion and he was sure the Right Hou. Secretary would disavow 
_his interpretation, if wrong. The advice he gave was most sincere 
j when he recommended his Hon. Friend, without qualification, limi- 
| tation, curtailment, or restriction, to apologise to the House. | Hear, 
{ hear. 

Dr. PHILLIMORE proceeded, amidst cries of “ No, no !""to make 
afew observations. He hoped, he said, the House would allow bim 
to confirm the view taken by the Hon. Gentieman who had just sat 
down. He had attentively listened to the Right Honourable Secre- 
| tary, and he declared, that in his speech he heard nothing that could be 
fairly interpreted as meaning to convey offence to his Hon. Friend. 
[ Hear, hear.] He therefore entreated his Honourable Friend— 
who must permit him to say, that what ever his talents, he had 





shewn a singular want of knowledge of the Orders of the House [A 
laugh]—to comply with the wishes of the House; he was sure that 
he oughtto do so. [Hear, hear.] 
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Mr. RIDLEY COLBORNE aeeke to the like effect. 

Mr. OTWAY CAVE. —Sir, after the opinion you have expressed, 
and what has been said by my Hon. Friend, it would appear most 
impertinent in me to hesitate any longer (Hear, hear] and I beg to 
say Lam sorry for any words I have dropped, which have been deem- 
ed. offensive to the House. I did consider that imputations were 
cast upon me, and not for the first time, in this House although I have 
always forborne reply, which merited the answer I made, I beg leave 
to say, however, that [ make the apology required of me in the 
sense in which you, Sir, have demanded it. (Hear, hear, 
hear. 

Me Secretary PEEL.—I am sure Sir, that the House will see that 
1 could not accept the proposition of the Hon. Member, and consent 
to receive his concession at the price of my own. Had he asked me 
in the first instance if I meant any thing personally offensive to him, 
1 should have assured him that I did not. But it was utterly impossi- 
ble I could take that course, when it was made the stipulation of the 
ton. Member to do that which, in the judgment of the Chair and 
the feelings of the whole House, he was called upon to do. [Hear, 
hear.} Iam sure that when an Honourable Member gets up and 
makes the declarations just »ow made, in compliance with the call 
of the House, he means it unequivocally and sincerely. [Hear, hear, 
hear.] I have, then, no «ifficalty in now saying, that in any observa- 
tions I made I had no intention whatever of wounding the feelings, 
or impeaching the character or honour of the Hon. Member. [ Hear, 
hear, hear, hear.] Really, Sir, with the duties which I have to dis- 
charge in this house, obliged as I am to watch every thing tbat pas- 
ses, sy language and line of argument ought not to be viewed with 
too scrapulous or captions aneye. (Uear,hear.] All that I meant 
to say was, that where local feelings have prevailed toa high vegree, 
they must necessarily engender a desire to extend their operation 
beyond their natural sphere, and that it would be wrong in the House 
to encourage their indulgence, or interfere, when ther? is another 
jurisdiction to try the real merits. After what the Honourable Gen- 
tlemen has said. I have no difficulty in stating this. I am sure the 
ilon. Gentleman will see thatthe only alternative for him was to 
iake the quurenggoeioe by the Chair; and Tassure him—that not 
one word of what I said could justifyon his part the application of 
a single angry term. | Hear, hear, hear. 

Mr. OTWAY CAVE then obtained leave to withdraw the motion 
giving notice that he would to morrow (this day) move that the 
return be amended. 

—~>— 


PROGRESS OF THE CATHOLIC QUESTION 
IN PARLIAMENT. 


1805. Mr. Fox moved for a Committee to take into consideration 
the Catholic claims. Ayes, 124; Noes, 336.—Majority 
against the Catholics, 212 

Question not brought forward. 

Question not brought forward. 


1806. 
1807. 


1824. Question not brought forward. 
1825. Feb. 28. Sir Francis Burdett’s motion for a Committee. 
Ayes. 247; Noes, 234.—Majority for the Catholics, 13. 
April 22. Second reading of the Bill. Ayes, 268; Noes, 
241.—Majority for the Catholics, 27. 
May 10. Third reading of the Bill. Ayes, 248; Noes, 227.— 
Majority for the Catholics, 2].—Bill passed. 
May17. House of Lords. Contents, 130; Non-contents, 
178.—Majerity against the Catholics, 48.—Bill thrown out. 
1826. Question not brought forward.— Parliament dissolved. 
1827. New Parliament.—March 5. Sir Francis Burdett’s motion 
for a Committee. Ayes, 272; Noes, 276.—Majority a- 
gainst the Catholics, 4. 
1823. May 12. Sir Francis Burdett’s motion for a Committee. 
Ayes, 272; Noes, 266.—Majority for the Catholics, 6. 
June 11. House of Lords.—Contents, 137; Non-contents, 
182.—Majority against the Motion, 45. 
—>—- 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


MR. JAMES WALLACK. 

Drury-lane Theatre closed for the season on Saturday night, on 
which occasion Mr. Wallack delivered the tollowing address :— 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—This night’s performance will termi- 
nate our present season; and it becomes my pleasurable duty to con- 
vey to you the high sense of gratitude which the proprietor enter- 
tains for the brilliant and triumphant meaner in which you have 
borne him through it—a season uniformly successful, and in some 
instances alinost unparalleled. Our various novelties, and in parti- 
cular the combination of comic talent presented to you, were met 
and cherished with such substantial marks of your approbation, as 
must prove a stimulant to unceasing activity and exertion for your 
future gratification. 

‘“‘ Permit me also, Ladies and Gentlemen, to thank you in behalf of 
all the performers, for the kindness with which you have received 
and rewarded their efforts. ‘To their thanks I presume to add my 
own; and, tillthe Ist of October next, Ibid you, in the name of the 
proprietors and the performers, a grateful and respectful farewell.” 

After the play the performers attended in the Green-room to pre- 
sent a piece of plate to Mr. Wallack—which was done in the fol- 
lowing appropriate 1 pay by Mr. Mathews :— 

“Mr, Wallack,—I am deputed by my brethren to address you 
on the present occasion. I wish the task had been alloted to abler 
hands; for most unaffectediy I declare I feel inadequate to do it jus- 
tice. But though the sentiments of my brethren might have been 
conveyed to you in more eloquent terms, be assured no one could 
have addressed you with greater sincerity than myself. It is my 
pleasing duty, Sir, to present you with this cup, and fortunately for 
|me the few lines engraven upon it supersede the necessity of any 
elaborate address. Allow me to read them :— 

“+Presented to James William Wallack on his departure for 





1808. Motion for a Committee to take into considerdtion the Ca- 
tholic claims. Ayes, 123; Noes, 281.—Majority against the 
Catholics, 153. 

Question nut brought forward. 

Motion for a Committee to take into consideration the Ca- 
tholic claims. Ayes, 109; Noes, 213.—Majority against 
the Catholics, 104. 


7809. 
1810. 


1811. 
1812. 


against the Catholics, 63. 
April 24. Mr. Grattan’s motion for a Committee. 
215; Noes, 300.—Majority against the Catholics, 85. 
June. Mr. Canning’s motion for a Committee early in the 
next Session. to take into consideration the Catholic claims. 
Ayes, 235; Noes, 106.—Majority for the Catholics, 129. 
June. Asimilar motion in the Lords by Lord Wellesiey.— 
The order of the day being moved in opposition to Lord 
W.’s motion—Contents, 126; Non-contents, 185.—Majo- 
rity against the Catholics, 1. 
Feb. 3. Debated for three nights. 
Mr. Grattan’s motion for a Committe to take into serious con- 
sideration the Catholic claims. Ayes, 264; Noes, 224.— 
Majority for the Catholics, 40. 
March 9. First reading of the Bill. 
Majority for the Catholics, 97. 
May 11. Motion by Sir J. ©. Hippesley to inquire into the 
state of the laws affecting Roman Catholics.—Opposed by 
Mr. Canning, on the ground of its being a maneuvre to de- 
lay the Bill. Forthe motion, 187; Against it, 235.—Ma- 
jority for the Catholics, 48. 
May 13. Second reading. 
On the motion that it should be read that day three months-- 
Ayes, 203; Noes, 245.—Majority for the Catholics, 42. 
May 24. Bill in Committee. On the motion to omit the 
clause enabling Catholics to sit in Parliament—Ayes, 241 ; 
Noes, 247.—Majority against the Catholics, 4; and the Bill 
withdrawn. 
1814. Question not brought forward. 
1815, May 31. Sir Henry Parnell’s motion for a Committee. Ayes, 
147; Noes, 228.—Majority against the Catholics, 81. 

1816. May 21. Mr. Grajtan’s motion for a Committee early in the 
next Sessicn. Ayes, 141; Noes, 172.—Majority against 
the Catholics, 31. 

1817. May9. Mr. Grattan’s motion for a Committee. 
Noes, 245 —Majority against the Catholics, 24. 

1818. Question not brought forward. 

1819. May 4. Mr. Grattan’s motion for a Committee. 
Noes, 243.—Majority against the Catholirs, 2. 

1820. Question not brought forward. 

1821. Feb. 28. Mr. Plunkett's motion fora Committee. Ayes, 227; 
Noes, 221.—Majority for the Catholics, 6. 

March 16. Second reading of the Bill. Ayes, 254; Noes, 

243.—Majority in favour of the Catholics, 11. 


Ayes, 


1215. 


Ayes, 186; Noes, 119.— 


Ayes, 221; 


Ayes, 24]; 


March 23. Division on first clause of the Bill. Ayes, 230; 


Noes, 216.—Majority in favour of the clause, 14. 


March 26 Mr Banks’ amendment to exclude Catholics |"°t @ paltry vanity which is gratified at this moment; but a fair and | 


from Parliament 
Catholics, 12. 

April 2. Third reading. Ayes, 216; Noes, 197.—Majority 
for the Catholies, 19.—Bill passed the Commons. 

House of Lords.—Second reading of the Bill. Contents, 
120; Non-contents, 159.—Majority against the Catholics, 
19.—Bill thrown out. 

April 30. Mr Canning’s motion fora Bill to enable Catholic 
Peers to sit in the Upper House. Ayes, 249; Noes, 244.— 
Majority for tke Catholics, 5. 

May 13. Second reading of the Bill. Ayes, 235; Noes, 
223.—Majority for the Bill, 12. 

May 17. Bill passed without a division. 

June 21. Louse of Lords.—Second reading of the Bill. 
Contents, 129; Non-contents, 171.—Majority against the 
Bill, 42.—Bill thrown out. 

April 18. Mr. Plunkett’s motion for a Committee. Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, and several other Whigs, abrubtly left the 
House. Motion met by a countermotion for an adjourn- 
ment. Ayes, 313; Noes, 111,—Majority against the Catho- 
lias. 202. 


Ayes, 211; Noes, 223.—Maejority for the 


1522. 


1223. 


America, by the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Theatre Royal Drury 
| Lane, asa trifling but sincere testimony of their esteem, for the uni- 
| form kindness and urbanity he has sbewn to each and all during the 
| period of his Stage Management.’ 

| “On the opposite side of the cup, Sir, are engraven the names of 


, ell the principal performers of this establishment, who have most 
, cheerfully subscribed to this token of affectionto you You will 


Motion for a Committee. Ayes, 83; Noes, 146.—Majority | "°t doubt that mine appears amongst the rest; but though I should 


|not have neglected on this the last night of my appearance at this 
"Theatre to have shaken you cordially by the hand, and to have 
thanked you for your politeness and courtesy to me during the sea- 
|son, my name should not bave been joined with the rest of your 
brethren to that testimony of their regard, if Thad not observed that 
| you had extended that courtesy to others. I have always regarded 
lithe phrase of ‘ Praise the bridge that carrics you over.’ as a selfish 


;one. 
| 


| 


I appreciated your attentions to me; and I might have sup- 
posed that they were studiously performed in consideration of my 
long standing in the profession, and the calamity that has in some de- 
gree unfitted me for exertion: but thongh I should heve been un- 
grateful not to have acknowledged individually that you have been 
uowearied in your exertions to render my situation pleasing to me. } 
would not have stood forward as spokesman on this occasion, if I 
had not with pleasure observed that your pleasing and conciliatory 
manners have been extended to all under your command, from the 
highest to the humblest of your brethren. You have been placed in 
an invidious situation, and you have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you retire from it, having gained the affections of all. At the con- 
clusion of last season your brethern evinced their sense of your good 
conduet by inviting you to a dinner for the purpose of expressing to 
you theirthanks. The Ladies had not an opportunity then of adding 


ation. Old Horne, the music master, who tanght the King, and 
other members of his august family, in their juvenile days, was at 
this time very low in his circumstances, arising from losses and other 
untoward events. ‘I'he fact was mentioned to his Majesty by one of 
the Lords in waiting, who at the same time ventured to add that the 
existing vacancy would enable the poor old man to weather the 
storms of life, and pass the remainder of his days in competency and 
ease. His Majesty expressed his astonishment, and could scarcely 
credit that his old tutor was still in existence, or that, if so, he had 
not applied to his former pupil, stating his embarrassment. Modest 
merit is always dumb—Horne knew it he had made his case known, 
he should have been relieved; but he dared not intrude his suffer- 
ings on his gracious master’s attention. The fact, however, of his 
situation bei:g thus brought to his Majesty’s notice, he ordered his 
carriage, and proceeded immediately to canvass the Canons and 
other Dignitaries in whose gift the appointment lay : they had made 
their promises, but—it must be so—the King’s wishes were a law, 
and Horne was nominated to the vacancy. Wishing, however, to 
gratify the old man by himself announcing the joyful tidings, his 
Majesty commanded him to attend at the Royal Lodge. ‘The sum- 
mons was unexpected, was distressing: ‘* how could he appear be- 
fore the Presence with a wardrobe not fit to visit a private friend ? 
But,” continued the gratified veteran, “it is not the coat, it is the 
man the King wants to see: I must go, I will go:”’ and he took a 
change of linen and proceeded immediately to Windsor Castle-— 
On old Horne’s arrival at the Lodge, he was received with kindness 
by the major-domo, and rofreshments were placed before bim, with 
an intimation that his attendance would be required in the course ot 
the evening in the drawing-room. That time arrived, and the old 
man, on entering, was overpowered by the condescending affability 
with which he wasreceived. ‘The King, surrounded by the brilliant 
circle of his private friends, rose from his seat, and taking poor 
Horne by the hand, led him to the piano, requesting bim to give 
once more a specimen of that skill which had entranced his juvenile 
mind. This was too much—he sat down overpowered with con- 
tending emotions, and the modest tear trickled from bis aged eye.— 
He forgot every thing, ran his fingers over the keys in the most ab- 
stracted manner, and was any thing but himself A few affectionate 
words revived him; and, as if inspired by the sudden recollection of 
the days gone by, struck off a fantasia, which he performed with all 
the execution of his best days. The dignity of the Monarch sank 
for a moment to the familiarity of the friend; he pressed the old 
man’s hand, told him of his guod fortune, and bade him retire and 
compose himself. He remained at the lodge ten days, and was 
then inducted into the organ gallery. He is now betweeen 70 and 
89, and performs his duty with all the enthusiasm of his early days 
—Jehn Bull. 


Extraordinary and Revolling experiment.—An experiment to ascer- 
tain the degree of heat it is possible for man to bear, was made a few 
days ago at the new Trivoli, at Paris, in the presence of a company 
of about t-vo hundred persons, amongst whom were many protes- 
sors, savans, and pliysiologists. who had been especially invited to at- 
tend by the Physician Robertson, Director of this Establishment.— 
The man on whom this experiment was made is a Spaniard of An- 
dalusia, named Martinez, aged forty-three years; a cylindrical oven, 
constructed in the shape of a dome, had been heated for four hours, 
by a very powerful fire. At ten minutes past eight the Spaniard, 
having on large pantaloons of red flannel, a thick cloak also of flan- 
nel, and a large felt, after the fashion of straw hats, went into the 
; oven, where he remained, seated on a foot-stool, during fourteen mi- 
| nutes, exposed to a heat of from forty-fve to fifty degrees of a metal- 
i he thermometer, the gradation of which did not go higher than fifty. 
| He sung a Spanish song while a fowl was roasted by his side. At his 
| coming out of the oven, the physicians found that his pulse beat one 
| hungeed and thirty-four pulsations a minute, tho’ it was but seventy- 

{wot bis goingin. The oven being heated anew fora seeond ex- 
periment, the Spaniard re-entered, and seated himself in the same 
attitude, at three quarters past eight, ate the fowl, and drank a bottle 
of wine tothe health of the spectators. At coming out his pulse 
was 176, and the thermometer indicated a heat of 110 degrees of 
Reanmur. Finally, tor the third and last experiment, which almost 
| immediately followed the second, he was stretched on a plank,, sur- 
!rounded with lighted candles, and thus put into the oven, the mout!a 
of which was closed this time. He was there nearly five minutes, 
when all the spectators cried out, * Enough, enough,” and anxiously 
(hastened to take him out. A noxious and suffocating vapour of tal- 
| low filled the inside of the oven, and all the candles were extin- 
| guished and melted. The Spaniard, whose pulse was 200 at coming 
| out of this gulf of heat, immediately threw himself inte a cold 
peo Ngee in two or three minutes alter was on his feet sale and 

sound. 











their testimony to the compliment paid you. Their names are now 
inscribed withthe Gentlemen who met you upon that vccasion, to} A certain fat heavy gentleman, who hada constitutional antipathy 
this trifling token of their esteem.—The former compliment was |‘? letters, wished to enter the church and hoped to be ordained 
fleeting and evanescent; this isa more solid mark of their good | Wiihout examination on the strength of a letter from a Noble Lord to 
towards you: and J hope you will not say, with Bassanio, to this ,@ certain Bishop, well known for his compliance with the wishes of 


piece of silver— 
‘Pll have none of thee, thou pale and 
Common drudge ’tween man and man.’ 


|menin power. The fat gentleman was disappointed and returned 
| {o his patron with a doleinl face, to tell him ot his disaster. “ What,” 
said the Earl, could younot answer the Bishops question 2?” “ Oh,’’ 


“ Accept it with the assurance, that had it been of solid gold it| replied the gentleman, “I could not be rejected on that account ; 
could not have been more valuable to you; for it is given in sinceri-| for he asked me only one qnestion.”— Well what was that?” “ He 
tv. Itis given toyon asa token due to your worth, and as an ex- asked me who was the only mediator between God and man.”— 
ample to others placed in the same trying situation; present it here- ** And what did you say ?” “ In my confusion I replied the Arch’ 
after to your child, and say with King Heuery— | hishop of Canterbury.”—* Hang it,” cried the peer, “ what the 

“*T'll leave my son a record of my virtuous deeds behind.’ | Devil did you mention bim for; he and the Bishop are at daggeis- 

“ The billows of the Atlantic will shortly separate us. May the; drawn. Had you mentioned any ohter man in England, his Grace 

| tecollection of this night cheer you on your voyage ; and in your, Would have ordained you.” 
old age, when you cast your eyes on this Cup, [hope it will cheer! An Irish cross Examination.—Well, Ned, how did you amuse your- 
you in the remainder of your voyage through life.” | seli that idle week 1—I went to Ballingarry. 'To Ballingarry ? what 

Mr. Waliack’s reply to the above excellent Address was as fol-| did you want there ?—'To rob arms, and shoot aman. Shoot a man! 
lows :— who washe? I dont know. What ishis name ?—I dont know.— 

“T do assure you, that I feel too much to be able to thank yon as! What spite had you to him 7?—I had no spite, only Paddy Lacy asked 
I ought for this distinguished mark of your regard; but J am truly) me to go. Did you shoot him 7—No; he was not at home at the 








gratified ! 

“ [tis said, and justly,allmen are rain. Jam doubtless; but it is 
| honest pride. 
| “The popularity which it is evident I enjoy, isthe more grateful 
| to me, and the more honourable to you, because I can with truth as- 
sert it has notween achieved by a lax discipline, or by compromising 
the business of my employer. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen—I take this opportunity to thank you all, 
heartily, for the alacrity and steadiness with which you have aided 
me, in the business of the theatre, the three yearsI have had the ho- 
nour to preside over you. I receive your gift with gratitude, and 
every return of kind feeling. The greatest gratification I have is, 
that the names here engraven will enable my children hereafter to 
point to the brilliant talent with which their facher had the good for- 
tune to be associated, and by which he had the honour to be esteem- 
ed. Heartily wishing you prosperity, I once more thank you.” 





| PAiscellancous Articles. 


Anecdote of the King. —On the death of the late Organist to St. 
| Gucensts Chapel, Windsor, great intevest was made by several pro- 
fessors of eminence to succeed to that honourable and lucrative situ- 





time . Would you have killed him if he was?—To be sure we 
would. LHe wasa lucky fellow to escape you ?—Faith he was. 





| Wavicties. 


The. widow of Belzoni is at present at Brussels, gaining, as it is 
| said, a sorry livelihood by the exhibition of the articles of curiosity 
\colleeted by her late husband, wise fatigue and hardships in Egypt 
ishe so largely shared. 
| The French Camp will be agaim established this year at Saint 
, Omer, and the troops already begin to arrive in the places appointed 
‘for their cantonments. The Comte Curial is nominatee General- 
in-Chief. 
| Poinsinet, the French poct. was one of the most credulous men 
i living, and his acquaintences often availed themselves of his facilily 

of belief to mystify him. Some one having to!d him that the King 

‘of France intended to send him as Ambassador to London, he ap- 
plied to a friend to procure him a teacher of the English language ; 
i and, after six menths of intense study, found by accident, that he 
| was master not of the English, but of the Bas-Breton tongue. 


‘I have scraped up some money,’ observed the poet one day to « 
friend; ‘and would like to Jay it out to advantage.’ ‘ Buy a place a¢ 
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dae ‘said the other. ‘ But Iam fit for none 
a eo ‘Pardon me,’ replied his friend, ‘you know 
pera sty never uses any Other fire-screen than the interposition of 
7 viet between him and the blaze; such is the etiquette of the 
7 me terel Try to accustom yourself to heat; and you may pur- 
p ove he ost of a fire-screen, of which there is one actually vacant. 
ts Poinsinet absolutely exposed bimself to inexpressible heat 
daily for three months, ere he discovered the mystilication. 


inters.—The frequent blunders that occur in the works 

ibe i Gade are pheiy sytem highly ridiculous In Raphael's 

vi ture of Heliodorus beaten with rods by angels, and driven from 

ed temple of Jerusalem, (about 166 years before Christ,) Pope Julius 
the IL. is introduced born in state on men’s shoulders. 


Ti o. in his representation of ‘the Gathering of Manna in 
wa oy aay Reece provides the Isrealites with musquets for 
their defence. 

The painting of ‘Judith,’ by an anonymous artist, represents her 
on her knees before the Virgin Mary ; while in another Saint Anne 
finds her sight greatly aide by a pair of spectacles ; and the same 
Saint is again shown, in another picture, teaching the Virgin 
to read from a well-bound printed book, which she holds in her 


hand. 

At the Marriage of the Virgin, by H. Rosso, several Monks are 
present. Of what order I really forget: probably that of the Jesuits; 
ns we might, from recent circumstances, be well induced to believe 
that it was established prior to Christianity, so little reference has 
their condact of late to any of its precepts. 

Francesco Chello has given the ‘ Annunciation,’ where the Virgin 
is represented with a cotfee-pot near her; and Lanfranco places a | 
Doctor of the Church at the feet of the infant Jesus; but Titian bim- | 
.elf has contrived to combine in one piece as many anachronisms as 
possible ; for in his picture of ‘The Presentation of Jesus in the Tem- 
ple,’ there are pages in the Spanish costume ; Roman soidiers with 
the Austrian Eagle on their shields; and Jews habited as Venetian 


nobles. 
oe 


TRAGIC TALE. 


Atthe late Assizes at Clomnel, in Ireland, the following dreadful 


i - ——— 


veh,’ he sepulchres of the dead which were strewed among its aisles, and 


—_——- Le ———— 


thad been for ages as he was in afew minutes abouttobe. It was not 
known whether he would,call for vengeance from his survivers, or for 
mercy from Heaven. His kindred, his close friends, his early com- 
panions, all that he loved and all to whomhe was dear, were around 
him, and nothing, except an universal sob from his female relatives, 
disturbed the awful taciturnity that prevailed. At the side of Pa- 
trick Grace stood the priest—the mild admonitor of the heart, the 
soother of affliction, and the preceptor of forgiveness, who attended 
him in the last office of humanity, and who proved by the result how 
well he had performed it. ‘To the disappointment of the people, 
Patrick Grace expressed himself profoundly contrite; and, al- 
though he evinced no fear of death, at the instance of the Roman 
Catholic clergyman who attended him, implored the people to take 
warning by his example. Ina few minutes after, he left existence. 
But the effect of his execution will be estimated by this remarkable 
incident. ¥ gloves were handed by oae of his relations to an old 
man of the hame of John Russel, as a keepsake. Russel drew them 
on, and declared at the same time, that he should wear them ‘til! 
Paddy Grace was revenged :” and revenged he soon afterwards was, 
within the time which te had himself prescribed for retribution, and 
in a manner which is as much calculated to excite astonishment at 
the strangeness, as detestation for the atrocity of the crime, of which 
[ proceed to narrate the details. 

Philip Mara was removed by Government from the country. It 
was perfectly obvious, that if he had continued to sojourn in Tippe- 
rary, his life would have been taken speedily, end at all hazards 
away. It was decided that all his kindred should be exterminated. 
He hed three brotners; and that bare consanguinity with a traitor 
(for his crime was treason) was regarded as a sufficient offence to 
justify their immolation. If they could not procure his own blood 
for the purpose of sacrifice, it was however something to make liba- 
tion of that which flowed from the samesource. ‘The crimes of the 
Irish ure derived from the same origin as their virtues. They have 
powerful domestic attachments. Their love and devotion to their 
kindred instruct them in the worst expedients of atrocity. Know- 
ing the affection which Mara had for his brothers, they found the 
way to his heart .n the kindest instincts of humanity; and from the 
consciousness of the pain which the murder of “ his mother’s chil- 





crimes were brought to light :— 

In the month o April, 1827, a gentleman of the name of Chad- 
wick was murdered in the open day, ata place called Rath Cannon, | 
inthe immediate vicinity of the old Abbey of Holycross. Mr. 
Chadwick was the member of an influential family, and was em- 
ployed as land agent in collecting their rents. The person who fills 





dren” would inflict, determined that he should endure it. It must 
be owned, that there is a dreadful policy in this system. The Go- 
vernment may withdraw their witnesses from the country and afford 
them protection: but their wives, their offspring, their parents, their 
brothers, sisters, nay their remotest relatives, cannot be secure, aad 
the vengeance of the ferocious peasantry, if defrauded of its more 


|immediate and natural object, will sdtiate itself with some other 


ec oe oe 
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the jail, with his ponderous keys, which designated his office, and 
presented to the mind associations which aided the effect of the scene. 
Mr. Justice Moore appeared in his red Robes lined with Slack, and in- 
timated by his aspect that he anticipatéd the discharge of a dreadful 
duty. Besides him was placed the Karl of Kingston, who had come 
from the neighbouring county of Cork to witness the trial, and whose’ 
great possessions gave him a Peculiar concern in tracing to their sour- 
ces the disturbances, which had already a formidable character, and 
intimated still more terrible results. His dark and massive counte- 
nance, with a shagsy and wild coiflesion of hair, his bold imperious 
lip, and large and deeply set eye, and his huge and vigorous frame, 
rendered him a remarkable object, without reference to. his high sta- 
tion, and to the political part which he had played in circumstances, 
of which it is not impossible that he may witness, although he should 
desire to avert, the return. The prisoners at the bar stood composed 
and firm. Lacy, the youngest, was dressed with extreme care and 
neatness. He was a tall handsome young man, witha soft and 
healthful colour,and a bright and tranquil eye. I was struck by the 
unusual whiteness of hishands, which were loosely attached to cacti 
other. Walsh, his fellow prisoner and his brother in crime, was a 
stout, short, and square-built man, with a sturdy look, in which there 
was more fierceness than in Lacy’s conntenance ; yet the latter was 
a far more guilty malefactor, and had been engaged in numerous 
achievements of the same kind, whereas Walsh bore an excellent 
reputation, and obtained from his landlord, Mr. Creagh, the highest 
testimony to his character. The Solicitor-General, Mr. Doherty, 
rose to state the ease.. Ile appeared more deeply impressed than I 
have ever seen any public officer, with the responsibility which had 
devolved upon him ; and by his solemn and emphatic manner ren- 
dered a narration, which was pregnant with awful facts, so impres- 
sive, that during a speech of several hours’ continuance he kept at- 
tention upon the watch, and scarcely a noise was heard, except when 
some piece of evidenee was announced which surprised jthe priso- 
ners, and made them give a slight start, in whichtheir astonishment 
and alarm at the extent of the information of the Government were 
expressed. ‘They preserved their composure while Mr. Doherty 
was detailing the evidence of Fitzgerald, for they well knew that he 
had become what is technically called “a stag,”’ and turned infor- 
mer. Neither were they greatly moved at learning that anot::er trai- 
tor of the name of Ryan was t» be produced, for rumours had gone 
abroad that he was to corroborate Fitzgerald. They were well 
aware that the jury would require more evidence than the coinci- 
dence of swearing between two accomplices could supply. It is, in- 
deed, held that one accomplice can susiain another forthe purposes 
of conviction, and that their concurrence is sufficient to warrant a 
verdict of guilty; still jurors are in the habit of demanding some 








this office in England is called “a steward,” but in Ireland it is de | victim. Itwasin conformity with these atrocious principles of re-| better foundation for their findings, and. before they take life away, 


signated by the more honourable name of a land-agency. The dis- | venge that the murder of the brothers of Philip Mara was resolved j exact a confirmation from some pure and unquestionable source.— 
charge of ‘the duties of this situation must be always more or less | upon. Strange to tell, the whole body of peasantry in the neigh-| The Counsel for the prisoners participated with them in the belief 
obnoxious. In times of public distress, the landlord, who is himself | bonrhood of Rath Cannon, and far beyond it, entered into a league, | that the Crown would not be abfe to produce any witnesses except 
urzed by his own creditors, urges his agent on, and tbe latter inflicts | for the perpetretion of this abominable crime; and while the indivi- accomplices, and listened, therefore, to the details of the murder of 
upon the tenants the necessities of his employer. Ihave heard that | duals who were marked out for massacre were unconscious of what! Daniel Mara, however minute, without much apprewension for their 
Mr. Chadwick was not peculiarly rigorous in the exaction of his rent, | was going forward, scarcely a man, woman, or child looked them in| clients, until Mr. Doherty, turning towards the dock, and lifting up 
but he was singularly injudicious in his demeanor towards the lower | the face, who did not know that they were marked out for death.— | and shaking hishand, pronounced the name of “ Kate Costello.”— 
orders. He believed that they detested him; and possessing per-| They were masons by trade, and were employed in building the | It smote the prisoners with dismay. At the time, however, that Mr. 
sonal courage, bade them defiance. He was nota man of a bad | barrack at Rath Canon, on the spot where Chadwick had been assas- | Doherty made this announcement, he was himself uncertain, I be- 
heart; but was despotic and contumelious in his manners to those | sinated, and where the funeral of Patrick Grace (for so his execu-| lieve, whether Kate Costello would consent to give the necessary 
whose hatred he returned with contempt. It is said that he used to | tion was called) had been performed. The peasantry looked in all | evidence ; and there was reason to calculate upon her reluctance 
stand amongst a body of the peasantry, and, observing that his cor- | probability with an evil eye upon every man who had put his hand |to make any disclosure by which the lives of “her people,” as the 
pulency was on the increase, was accustomed to exclaim, “1 think I) to this obnoxious work; but their main object was the extermination lower orders call their kindred, should be affected. The statement 
am fattening upon yoar curses!” In answer to these taunts, the pea-| of Philip Mara’s brothers. They were three in number—Daniel,| of Mr. Doherty, which: was afterwards fully made out in proof, 
cants who sarrounced him, and who were well habituated to the con-) Laurence, and Timothy. On the Ist of October they were at work, | showed that a wide conspiracy had been framed in order to murder 
cealment of their fierce and — eee a poten —— and | withan apprentice inthe mason trade, at the barrack of Rath Can- | Philip Mara’s brothers. Fitzgerald and Lacy, who did nat reside in 
siid “that his honour was might yleasant; and sure, his honour, | non. he aa thieg narnia bob lig, the pvecias po noiehbashaad ef Poth Ceagqern; vrere sent for by ihe relatives of 
aed eniie. e always ford Yt his Balen st = vont to smbrds + Fhe i ay aang os A fedbed on S wehen” Phe ‘Pavsiek ets as tt Hs well Known that they were ready for the 
Jalged in the: ny eveomrtd 4 — yids wait for the occa-| were fired at; but the fire-arms of the seshiehie ‘Gove 9k dad bab we Waals / the 7 ML Ser inte their instructions, and 
their stngninary detestations, they W woufd not have pro-! condition, that the discharge of theirrude m: - had ©. > joined by other assassins. he band proceeded to Rath Can- 
sion of revenge. Perhaps, however, they wou Bag ry a roll ‘ ansnnet;tacthe nd da vane? ude mus etry 1a no effect.— ; Ron in order to execute their purpose, but an accident prevented 
ceeded to the extremities to which they had tga er " means for | all escated, Dinted Mara heel ela as fled in different directions, | thei victinis trom coming to the place where they were expected, and 
termination evinced by Mr. Chadwiek to take elfectua barrack at |! king tl same route a: pengg tee sree of mind, and instead of | the assassination was in consequence, adjourned foranother week. 
pte See ‘sagt e iding a police barrack at} taking > route as the others. ran into the house of a poor! In the intery 1, t y i pede os so 
keeping them in awe. He set about biti rok shoulddie. This | widow. |Te was pursued by the murd - fee Poor | erval, however, they did not relent, but on the eontrary, a 
Rah Cannon. It was resolved that Mr. Chadwic bn The wide |asmall tndow, while the of! en cae GS ane get te by ) new supply of murderers was collected, and on Sunday, the 30t "of 
decision was not the result of individual pan scone Ti werery circums ces of reat ae be ey burst through the door. and with | September the day preceding the murder, they met again Tn the 
confederacy into which the lower orders are organise ribet ry | oun a <9 pre erecie ptagin A ste him to death. The intelli-| house of a farmer, of the name of Jack Keogh, who lived besi 
. : , . ax Or e gence | ‘nt produced a still greater sensation than the mur- | k where gn, who lived beside the 
held counci upon him, and the village areopaghs Oak Groce who! der of ¢adwick; and was a sh tl j ; mur-| barrack were the Maras were at work. Here they were attended 
sentence. It remained to find an executioner, I — - oF aie rir Re salitieat sie é ¢ s mue J the subject of comment as | by Kate Costello. their fatal witness. by whom their destiny was to 
was almost a boy, but was distinguished by — me ‘{ iat hain bow atte The me om with national consequences, in| be sealed, In the morning of Monday, the Ist of October. the is 
courage, offered himself as a volunteer tn what was cb snips = cath al ee olins reward £9 OF ‘ on no time in issuing proclama- ceeded to an elevation called * The Grove,” a hill covered sil Goma 
xs an honourable cause. He had set up in the — " arbarous | the assahs to justice . Ti dowd information which should bring | in whicli arms had been deposited. This hill overlooked th mi 
ry ta gs Oe nila t i » spirtt of > uate , ae 7e. > may le of the sun induced a hope k where the M: ct the bar. 
knight-errant against landlords: and, in the ws wd Bren to be} that its tintation would ie thiol Grane ibl ro of wgten ts the Maras were at work. A party of conspirators joined 
chivalry, proffered his gratuitous wherever what e : Femenn; tnd \oudan eeu Go tial Shite out nto sistible to poverty and desti- | the chief assassins on this spot, and Kate Costello a servant and nea 
a wrong was to be redressed. He proceeded to Rat  eapeon epi ‘pa, ee . ae ht ne amons the class of ordinary | relation of the Keoghs (who were engaged in the 1 ; x 
. 4 . + af precauti hile the public road | malefact., It was well known that hundreds had cogniz: Tey gaged in the murder,) again at- 
without adopting any sort of precaution, and while t “Meht, and | the offen and was sJuded t} cognizance of |tendedthem. She brought them food and spirits. From this A 
was traversed by numerous passengers, in the broad day-lignt, 0 . * Couciuded that, amongst so numerous a body, | bush they remained watchi i il fiveo’ ty gee Rigen 
ast beside the barrack, in the construction of which Mr. Chadwick | the tendofso large a reward could not fail to offer an effectual al- | ternoon when it was congiiesd thet toe theres erect be 
was engaged, shot that unfortunate gentleman, who : ew 


fell instantly | luremen{Weeks, however, passed over without tI i i 
y | Ay att r, pass ie communica- from the scaffo Thi isi 
Sens . . d a creat sensation, not only in| tion of ifigence of any kind. Several persons were arre d é some Saieee Gages aoa oe cerons Chee aa 
dead. “Whle deoodfel eriane produces . Br ee hale of tes- | sanbaleet ware aMoretends dieitanesd persons el arrested on peared that some murderers did not know the persons whose lives 
! adful ¢ nena the » of Tre- | sus t s dis as no morethan mere con. they w ak i nenti 
the county where it was perpetrated, yut throug dis- | jecture ci | , ia " ey were to take away, and that their d 
P ee ort of dis- | jecture cl be adduc > ici j iti sed to ths ceutbor chat 
land. When it was announced in Dublin, hoot a Be tal the | eeeatleenind lotccouear i Mr. og ge ge Solicitor meansof recognition.” " ley advanced to the number of eight per 
nd. When it — ; repidity feede 7 ipperary,in order to investi- I have already inti i i | nly o 
may, as it evinced the spirit of atrocious In hose who | gate the Action; | for ail be? vee three heey utimeted, succeeded in slaying one onl f 
a shad tne ras j r accounted, by those \ ga “on; Sut for a considerable time all his scrutiny was three brot} i ive incident ii sols tiles 
me rh Re rand ge ebony oo a ye ee ark e tim ywas three brothers But the most illustrative iacident in the whole t 
1 J . Pee PRET i ost horror. as furnisaing | utf. kt lenath, however, an individual, of the name i ras , ne aca 
looked upon this savage assassination with m scetenntine the | T% ae SN : " ’ name of action was not what took place at tl d t i 
- er 5 “we ’ sonle, and as intimating the | Thomasj|zerald, was commited to jail upon a charge of highw hich i 1; 1 See acatian wink Tae eee 
evidence of the moral condition of the peopte, ‘tw of the | robbery, i 1 aaa eee ciarge of highway which immediately succeeded it. The assassins, with thei 
' : : Sains m the ferocity of the | robbery. in order to save his life. furnished evidence up ‘hicl ri ‘ house of 6 bam tive 
consequences which might be anticipated from : ‘calcula- | aA : 6 Upon which | red with the gore of man, proc / he | 
§ ; “e calcula-|the Govéent was e t i y i i i s dp Was Telia Russel, eden oe 
peasantry, if ever they should be let loose. Patrick Grace ca i as enabled to pierce into the mysteries of delin- circumstances, whose name was John Russel. He was yi rr. 
lips, 8 numerous decent aspect end demeanour, above the lower classes ot peasants in 


: { | ’ °Y 2 vw H 
ted on impunity; but his confidence in the power and = - the | r pot > y nw agi Fitzgerald unsealed his 
77 . . ist A brave, | horde of>factors were tak ‘ , : : 
confederacy with which he was associated was ——— - ie fret atte oy see teng dh none up, and farther revcalments were station and habits, was not destitute of education. spoke and reaso 
anda religious man, whose name was ae roe, S veil hast pence! yb ge nove by . the love of life, and a of money, | ed well, and was accounted vary orderly and well conducted One 
: = : r ‘ ’ 4 KK, € ;e y) 3 3. 1@ assizes came onia M d | ae . P , 4 ° : 
murder. He was standing beside his employer. Mir Agee Sere 7 andon Monday would suppose that he would have closed | i 
: “Ye . vas well aware | the 3lste@rch, Patrick Lacy and John Walsh w | P ave closed his doors against the 
saw Grace put him deliberately to death. Grace \ th, . si were placed at, wretches who were still reeking with thei i " 
a : awe to the warite tt ; F b ! eeking with their crime. He 
that Mara had seen him, but did not her wig +" ae cud | pleaded bitty ie indictment for the murder of Daniel Mara _ welcome, tendered them his hospitality, and povided i. pr 
sive evidence against him. It is probable, too, that ne win” Tl se i food. In the room where they were receiv df: is i 
g Ping Peay ag ne of asenesl ‘ - | ie Chresented a very “9811 4 fy were received by t - 
that Mara coigcided with him in his ethics ot aeenernnee —— dv of they of be avery Imposing spectacle. The whole bo- quent, there were two individuals of a yery Restle elidarte ia 
planded the proceeding. Mara, however, who wasa mora = i “ ital ainl'the ipperary were assembled iu order to witness a aspecl from each other. aaKae 
ttuous man, was horror-struck by what he had beheld; and a aa . he ‘euibvehed to 02 of life and property wasto depend. The! These were the facts which Mr. Dol 
influence of conscientious feelings, gave immediate infor gee does tocracy lénnnd he Soe See Sry Wes thronged with the aris- | established by the eveidence 
macitrate. Patrick Grace was arrested, and ee at pod Tne = a, acdbuery aclete ts ca an pw re Mronger than| When he was called, he did not appear on the instant, for he was 
assizes of 1827. [ was not present at his trial, but Dave bes | 7 ciprit is accustomed to produce. An im-!keptin the room adjoining the C r oh foe calle: oott 
ern : Salons ; and that| mence f peasantry was eathered 1 tl Af ’ of yee rte jourt, in order that he might not 
ood authority that he displayed a fearless demeanour; SMe) $s gathered round the dock. ‘All ap-| avail himself of the statement and fit his evi i i i 
, ’ : ; ’ Philip Mara, he de-| peared tt deep interest in what w: alc z i ' al ent and fit his evidence to it. THis testimo- 
when he was convicted upon the evidence of Philip Mara, | - . vhat was to take place, but it was} ny was of such smport i 
ie org or re vengeance in | easy to Je in the diversity of solicitude whic Ps portance, and it was known that so much depend- 
clared that before a year should go by he should have vengea = | Cae) we solicitude which was expressed |ed upon it, that his arri i i i 
5 - mn here his thes, the decree f sv At he pon it, that bis arrival was waited for with strong ex vectation ;: 
the grave. He was ordered to be executed near the spotw here his) upon suite Geegrees of sympathy which connected them | and in the interval bef, j ’ Be ate 1 
é be ; : : in. « -\ with theers atthe bar. The *. : ta m | and in the interval before his appearance on the table, the mind had 
misdeed he 2e - _ This was a signal mistake, and pro- | wi heb r. he more immediate kindr tl “ : : “oy abe 
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duced an effect exactly the reverse of what ‘and hisd srt t, per-| from thd were engaged in ? ir profound Sut still emotion, | was. I imagined that he must be some fierce-looking, savag 
lower orders looked upon him as a martyr; and his deportinent, per | Fe encaged in the same extensive organisation, and | wretch. with basenes dvi Se ctadt ewith Allg ys 
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fifteen thousand people assembled to behold him. ‘The site of the /there wrd amongst the spectators in which another shade of} table, with an ai f ey setahoed nad nk ng rah upon. the 
execution rend Ase the spectacle a most striking one. ‘The Abbey of | sympatbbbservable. These were the mass of peasantr 4 whe lets ee an aur of easy indifference and manly familiarity, a tall 
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deep impression of its solemnity and grandeur. A vast multitude | lives inbr what was regarded as the common pose pe petloetiy dh wry op sated s week’ Of tnaaic a 
e pressiot ; ur. ,* ? > : : a as c ause.— | perfectly shaped, and ; i 
was ‘assembled round the scaffold. ‘The prisoner was a = Phrouglwd oy dispersed a number of policemen, whose Peeadth: which lay Martti ou ofc pe ee an& 
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ward in the midst of the profound silence of the people. 1 ps, and glittering bayonets, made them | ness and dilation. He detailed every circumstance to the uiantet 
point, which had happened during a month’s time, with a wonderfut 
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edand surveyed them; and lo oked upon the ruins of the edifice em into contrast with the peasants, by 
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cuse his own guilt, he on the contrary set it forth in the blackest 
cclours. He made himself a prominent actor in the business of 
blood. The life which he led was as singular as it was atrocious. 
He spent his time in committing outrages at night, and during the 
day in exacting homage from the peasantry, whom be he had inspi- 
red with a deep dread of bim. Villain as the fellow was, it was not 
the reward which tempted him to betray his associates. Though 
20001. had been offered by Government, he gave no information for 
several months; and when he did give it, it was to save his life, which 
he had forfeited by a highway robbery, for which he had been ar- 
rested. He seemed exceedingly anxious to impress upon the crowd, 
that though he wasa “ stag.” it was not for gold that he had sold the 
cause. Life itself was the only bribe that could move his honour, 
and even the temptation which the instinctive passion for existence 
held out to him, was for a long while resisted. Mr. Hatchell cross- 
examined this formidable attestator with extraordinary skill and dex- 
terity, but he was still unable to shake his evidence it was perfectly 
consistent and compact, smooth and round, without any point of dis- 
crepancy on which the most dexterous practitioner could lay a strong 
hold. The most unfavourahle circumstance to his cross-examiner 
was his openness and candcur. He had an ingeniousness in his at- 
rocity which defied all the ordinary expedients of Counsel. Most in- 
formers allege that they ure influenced by the pore love of justice to 
betray their accomplices. This statement goes toshake their credit, 
hecause they are manifestly perjured in the declaration. Fitzgerald, 
however, tookavery different course. He disclaimed all interest in the 
cause of justice, and repeatedly stated that he would not have informed, 
except to rescue himself from the halter which was fastened round his 
neck. When be left the table, he impressed every man who heard 
him with a conviction of, not only his great criminality, but his ex- 
iraordinary talents. He was followed by another accomplice, of 
the name of Ryan, who was less remarkable than Fitzgerald, but 
whose statement was eqnally consistent, and its parts as adhesive to 
each other as the more important informers. They had been leit 
in separate jails, and had not had any communication, so that it 
could not be suggested that their evidence was the result of a compa- 
rison of notes, and of a conspiracy against the prisoners. ‘This Ryan 
also alledged that he had i formed merely to save his life. These 
witnesses were succeeded by several, who deposed to minute inci- 
dents which went to corroborate the informers : but notwithstanding 
that a strong case had been made out by the crown, still the testimo- 
ny of some untainted witness to the leading fact was requisite, and 
the counsel fo. the prosecution felt that upon Kate Costello the con- 
viction must still depend. Ske had not taken any participation in 
the murder. She could not be regarded as a member of the conspi- 
racy ; she was aservant in the house of old John Keogh, but not an 
agent in the business ; and if she confirmed what the witness had de- 
posed to, it was obvious that a conviction would ensue: while upon 
the other handif she was not brought forward the want of her testi- 
mony would produce a directly opposite result. She was called, 
and a suspense far deeper than the expectation which had preceded 
the evidence of Fitzgerald was apparent in every face. She did 
not come, and was again summoned, into court. Still Kate Costello 
did noi appear. Repeated requisitions were sent by the Solicitor- 
General, but without effect ; atlenybth every one beganto conjec- 
ture that she would disappoint and foil the Crown, and the friends of 
the prisoner murmured ‘that Kate Costello would not turn against 
her people ;”’ an ovious feeling of satisfaction pervaded the crowd, 
and the prisoners exhibited a proportionate solicitude in which hope 
seemed to predominate. Suddenly, however, the chamber-dvor 
communicating with the room where the witnesses were kept was 
opened, and one of the most extraordinary figures that ever appear- 
edn that strange theatre an Irish court of justice. was produced. 
A withered, diminutive woman, who was vnatse te support Lerself, 
and whose feet gave way at every slep, into which gi - an 
by her attendants, was seen entering the court, a ae ards 
the table. Her face was covered, and it was Imposs Ne, for some time 
aftershe had been placed onthe table.totrace herfeatures; hutherhands, 
which were as white and clammy “sa corpse s, and seemed to have un- 
dergone the first process of decomposition, shook and shuddered. and 
athrill ran througtihe whole of her miserable and worn-out trame.— 
A few minutes elapsed before her veil was removed; and w hen it 
was, the most ghastly face which [ have ever obser ed was disclo- 
sed. Her eyes were quite closed, and the eyelids shrunken as if by 
the touch of death. ‘The lips were like ashes, and remained open 
and withoat movement. Her breathing was scarcely perceptible, 








and as her head lay on her shoulder, her long black raid ryfrenana 
ner urac sordered horror 
re and added to the general character of diso 1 weve | 
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rps Haar At length, | on which the two Keoghs were put at the bar. 


which was expressed in her demeanour. 
ced, she seemed little calculated to be ct any use. 


She seemed unconscious even of the sound of his voice. 


however, with the aid of water, which was applied to her mouth,| mediate agents In the assassination. | ree me 
and thrown in repeated aspersions over her tace, she was in some | planned, as well at executed by them ; and there Was a | oir. | 
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wee hie te : She was, They both seemed to be farmers of the most respee table 6. Pat- 


degree restored, and was able to breathe a few words. 
of minutes elapsed between every question and answer. 


whisper, than the utterance of any connected sentence. 


with a great deal to do, conducted by the examiner through some of | rick, the younger, was perfectly well weary i ee 
the preliminary incidents, and at last was brouglit to tlie scene in the | white waistcoat, of the best materials used by the peasantrpblack 
wi “It remained that she 
. : ; | : 

Unless this were done, nothing|in stature, and of less athletic propor! 
The rod with which culprits are hs eae pace 
: : : » > was desire tand up, to alert, quick and active 
otified was put into her hand, and she was desired to ste | a . | gi 
ea * in court, any of immense width of shoulder and strength of limb. 
the men whom she had seen in the grove on the day of the murder. every maa in court, and towered in the agama aa 
got to rise from her seat; as neatly arranged as his brother’s, and bis neck was wi@Pover- 


grove where the murderers were assembled. 
should recognise the prisoners. 
would have been accomplished. 
turn to the dock, and to declare whether she saw 


For a considarable time she could not be 


a "e¢ ver herself, be-. ing, 

then she did, and stood up after a great effort over he rsh 5 ; ; ; . : Sie facelr + 
goes rod was trembling in her looked in the vigour of powerful manhood. -His face; Waddy | 
Walsh, one of; and blooming, and was quite destitute of all darkness afilevo.- | 


fore she had turned round, and while the 
hand, another extraordinary incident took place. 


, 5% » 7 rj ost vehement gesture,—_, lence of expression. ; 
Seer ais. vc perter tee i'l a and here to be | lips, and me traces of savageness, as well yey: wom mish Ti 
This ery, | have been detected by a minuie physiognomist in t reir mds 
uttered by a man almost frenzied with exéitation, drew the attention but the “ee blue of bis mild and intelligent eyes coutfhinced | 
of the whole Court to the prisoner: and the Judge inquired of him this evilin 
Walsh then stated with more composure, 
that it was unfair, while there was nobody in the dock but Lacy and 


murdered, tor i'm downright murdered, God help me! 


of what he complained. 
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order that guilt of all kinds should be confused and blended, they 
exhibited a most singular spectacle. This assemblage of human be- 
ingsladen with chains was, perhaps, more melancholy from the con- 
trast which they panes between their condition and their aspect, 
Even the pale light which giimmered throught the court did not pre- 
vent their cheeks from looking ruddy and healthful. They had been 
awakened in their lonely cells in order to be produced, and, as they 
were not aware of the object of arraying them together, there was 
some surprise mixed with fear in their looks. [could not help whis- 
pering to myself as I surveyed them, * what a noble and fine race of 
men are here, and how much have they to answer for, who, by de- 
grading, have demoralised such a people!’ The desire of Walsh 
having been complied with, the witness was called upon a second 
time to place the rod upon his head. She rose again, and turned 
round, holding the fatal index in her hand. There was a deep si- 
lence through the court; the face of Walsh exhibited the most in- 
tense anxiety. as the eves of Kate Costello rested upongthe place 
where he stood. She appeared at first not to nice and 
the rod hung loosely in her hand. I thought, as [saw her eyes tra- 
versing the assemblage of malefactors, that she either did not know 
him, or would affect not to remember him. At last, however, she 
raised the rod, and stretched it forth, but, before it was laid ou the 
devoted head, a female voice exclaimed, “Oh, Kate!” This ery, 
which issued from the crowd, and was probably the exclamation of 
some relative of the Keoghs, whose destiny depended on that of 
Walsh, thrilled the witness to the core. She felt the adjuration in 
the very recesses of her being. After a shudder, she collected her- 
self again, and advanced again towards the dock. She raised the 
rod a second time, and having laid it on the head of Walsh, who 
gave himself up as lost the moment it touched him, she sank back 
into her chair. ‘The teeling which had filled the heart of every spec- 
tor here found a vent, and a deep murmur was beard through the 
whole court, mingled with sounds of stifled execration from the 
mass of the people in the background. Lacy also was identified; 
and here it may be said tbat the trial closed. Walsh, who, while he 
entertained any hope, had been almost convulsed with agitation, re- 
sumed his original composure. He took no farther interest in the 

roceeding, except when his landlord gave bim a high character for 
integrity and good conduct; and this commendation he seemed ra- 
ther to consider as a sort of bequest which he should leave to his 
kindred, than as the means of saving his life. It is unnecessary al- 
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and dexterity. I was greatly surprised at this change, and can only 
refer it to the spirit of determination which her passage of the first 
difficulty on the former trial had produced ~The first step in blood 
had beew taken, and she trod more firmly in taking the second 
Whatever may have been the cause, she certainly exhibited little 
compunction in bringing her cousins to justice, and laid the rod on 
the head of her relative and supposed paramour without remorse. 
At an early hour on Sunday morning the verdict of guilty was 
brought in. The prisoners at the bar received it without surprise 
but turned deadly pale. The change in John Keogh was more: ma. 
nifest, as in the morning of Saturday, he stood blooming with health 
at the bar, and wasnow as white as a shroud. The Judge told them 
that as it was the morning of Easter Sunday, (which is commemora- 
tive of the resurrection of the dead,) he should not then pronounce 
sentence uponthem, ‘They eried out * A long day, along day, my 
lord!” and at the same time begged that their bodies might be given 
to theirfather. ‘This prayer was uttered with a sound resembling the 
wail of an Irish funeral, and accompanied with a most pathetic ges- 
ture. They both swung themselves with a sort of osci'lation up and 
down, with their heads thrown back, striking their handsgwith the 
lingers half closed, against their breasts,in the nanner which Roman 
Catholics use in saying “The Confiteor.” The reference which 
they made to their father drew my attention to the miserable old 
man. Two persons, friends of his, had attended him in court, and 
when his sons, after having been found guilty, were about to be re- 
moved, he was lifted on the table, on which he was with difficulty 
sustained, aud was brought near to the dock. He wanted to em- 
brace John Keogh, and stretched out his arms towards him. The 
latter, whose manliness now forsook him, leaned over the iroy 
spikes to his full length, got the old man into his bosom, and while 
his tears ran down his face, pressed him long and closely to his heart. 
They were at length separated, and the sons were removed to the 
cells appointed for the condemned. The Judge left the bench, and 
the court was gradually cleared. Still the father of the prisoners re- 
mained hetween his two attendants almost insensible. He was 
almost the last to depart. I followed him out. It wasa dark and 
stormy night. ‘The wind beat full against the miseraule wretch, and 
made him totter as he went along. His attendants were addressing 
to him some words of consolation connected with religion, (for these 
people are, with all their crimes, not destitute of religious impres- 
sions,) but the old man only answered them with moans. He said 





most to add, thet the prisoners were found guilty. 

Kate Costello, whose evidence was of such importance to the 
Crown, had acted asa species of menial in the house of old John) 
Keogh, but was a near reiation of her master. It is not uncommon | 
among the lower orders to introduce some dependent relative into 
the family, who goes through offices of utility which are quite free | 
from degradation. and is at the same time treated, to a great extent, 
asan equal. Kate Costello sat down with old Jack Keogh and his 
sons at their meals, and was accounted one of themselves. The) 
most implicit trust was placed in her; and on one of the assassins 
observing * that Kate Castelio could hang them all,” another observ- ; 
ed, “that there was no fear of Kate.’’ Nor would Kate ever have 
betrayed the men who had placed their confidence in her from any 
mercenary motives. Fitzgerald had stated that she had been at “ the 
Grove” in the morning of the day on which the murder was com- 
mittea, and that she could could confirm his testimony. She was 
in consequence arrested and was told that she should be hanged 
unless she disclosed the truth. ‘Terror extorted from her the reveal- | 
ments which were turnedto such account. When examined as a| 
witness on the trial of Lacy and Walsh, her agitation did not! 
arise from any regard for them, #nt from her consciousness that 
if they were convicted her own relatives and benefactors must | 


Came | 
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Lacy and of Walsh, who had been executed in the interval’ Tis 
trial of the Keoghs was postponed at the instance of the prisoners, | 


but it was understood that the Crown had no objection to the de- | 


lay, ae great difficulty was supposed to have arisen in persuading | 
Kate Costello to give completion to the usefal work in which stp had | 
engaged. It was said that the friends of the Keoghs had got @cess | 
to her, and that she hadrefused to come forward against “her peple,”’ | 
It was also rumuured that she had entertained an attachmes for 
John Keogh, and although he had wronged ber, and she had stered 
severe detriment from their criminal connexion, that she love him 
still. and would not take his life away. There was, therefore, tough 
of doubt incidental to the trial of the Keoghs to give it the jeret 
of uncertainty; and, however fatal the omen whica the coaction 
1 still it was suppost that, 
| ate Costello would recoil from her terrivie task. ‘The Ca was 
They were @e im- 
It had been ina great Rsure 


| tl 


their apprnce r 
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He hada biug@t and 
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silk-handkerchief was carefully knotted on his neck ‘a 


ions than his bratJoln. 
but hada more determined and resolute physiognomy. Boked 
The other was of gigantic statutud of 
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which served to exhibit the bageness of its propakl He, 
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There was perhaps too muth fuln@gut the ne 


ication. The aspect of these two young mem reatly | 


but there was another abj court | 
On theand of | 


calculated to excite interest ; " a 
which was even more deserving of attention. 


fe. ak (OME ieee o ' cust ne , them, s@f# man,! °° 
himself, to desire Kate Costello to look at him, for that he was his two sons, and just near the youngest of thet at Ns! Ve 


marked out to her where he stood. 


be shown to Kate Costello in the midst of a crowd, 


at a considerable distance, anda good deal of time was consum 

Kate Costello sank ! ry, wheal 
i i : iv r conie ne » fathe » prisoners ° 

down again upon her chair, and in the interval before the arrival of conjectured, that he was the father of the pri 

’ ° ° . . 

the other prisoners we engaged in conjectures as to the likelihood of 

except at the d 

In‘ onbefore him. The appearance of Kate 


in complying with the directions of the Judge. 


She ‘had never seen him, 


Walsh being identified. \ } 
that she might not remember him. 


grove, and it was possible 
that event his life was safe. 
duced into the dock 


the Conrt. and the grounding of the soldiers’ muskets on the pave- 
four o'clock in the morning; the 


ment, struck me. It was now 


candies were almost wasted to their sockets, ard a dim and uncer- 


tain light was diffused through the court. 


spectators, and yet no weariness or exhaustion appeared. The | eyes almost closed, but she now opened yee 
rightful interest of the scene preserved the mind from fatigue. The ' counsel, and exhibited great quickness and shrew@# 


ock was crowded with malefactors, 


This was a very just observa- 
i i iately : her prisoners 
tion, and Judge Moore immediately ordered that othe / 
should be brought from the jail into the dock, and that Walsh should healthful aspect. 
The jail was the trial, the glare which his eye gradualiy ssing | 
ed of all colour from his cheek, as the fate ot bis sons SreMainty, P 
drew my observation, and I learned on inquiry, whatBeadily | sidence at Dunkeld, which, it is s 


At last the other prisoners were intro- . ; A 
The sound of their fetters as they entered | from his terrible tranquility. 


whose head was covered with a profusion of grey hai® who, | Ita 
although evidently greatly advanced in years, waggle ane! the 
I did not notice him at first, but if Brse of | 

acquired, @assing 


He | Qu 
mained in attendance upon the the dreadful scene Vv going | the 


he had fostered, fed. and cherished, scarcely seem 





She was as on the form@ba, the | mir 
pivot of the whole case. ‘The anticipations that she Mt give | bor 
evidence “against her own flesh and blood” were WH@hdiess, 
for on her second exhibition as a witness she enact@@ with 

Haggardness sat upon the | much more firmness and determination. She had B+ her i 
n the | it is 
d 'GGRir ex- 
and brought as they were in pression, and watched the cross examination WiiMgriness has 


form his part of the ¢ 
compensation in damages, 
plantif’ for £205. l 
was a legal 
edge or consent of the re 
yn the fraing| § ime reason it was contrat 

or’s Act; and thatit was ¢ 


rh: rere foes i 
Whatever frand there was in the 


cred 


over the insolvents property which th 


| Colonel Berkeley -vill pe 
tat Jack Fulstaff—and C 
in the house is said to be taken. 
: Madame 


| she has settled upon her only child. 
The Duke of Athol has commenced 


dtd not utter a word during the fifteen or sixteen h@Wthe re-| tion. 
Costella@ Hwhom | commence the ere 


be him | a very splended scale. 


having furnished the author of « Waverly’ 
ly-Veolan.""—Glasgow Chronicle. 


In the present dearth of business- 


vance which Mr. Goulburn, the present Chancellor of th 


nothing articulate, but during all the way to the obscure cellar into 
which they led him, continued moaning as he went. It was not, I 
trust, a mere love of the excitement which arises from the contem- 
plation of scenes in which the passions are brought out, that made 
me watch thisscene of human misery. I may say without affecta- 
tion, that IL was (as who would not have been?) profoundly moved 
by what I saw; and when [ beheld this forlorn and desolate man 
descend into his wretched abode, which was lighted by a feeble can 
dle, and saw him fall upon his knees in helplessness, while his at- 
tendants gave way to sorrow, I could not restrain my own tears. 

The scenes of misery did not stop here. Old Johu Russel pleaded 
guilty. Ile had two sons, lads of fifteen or sixteen, and, in the hope 
of saving them, acknowledged his crime at the bar; “ Let them.” he 
said, in the gaol where I saw him, ‘let them put me on the trap il 
they like, but let {hem spare the boys.” 

But I shall not proceed farther in the detail of these dreadful 


| incidents, 
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COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


Murray v. Reeves. 
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Colonel Berkeley and his brother 
of Mr. C. Kemble’s Benefit 
1¢ play selected for the oce 


have agreed to act on the even 
he the Moscone at Cheltenhem.— 
as iS “* Henry the Fourth.” in which 
—— the Prince of Wales—his Brother 
- Kemble, the gallant Hotspur. Every box 


Pasta, accompanied 


by her husbe , 
ambilla, and Count Vassali, Ponte uusband, Mademoiselle 


will shortly take their @ ’ 
ice. where Pasta ; a Bice cir Ceparture fe 
cae Ms here eer and Brambilla are engaged to rerfores in . 
« ars ars >. ‘ , 
net nhoutd yee Pasta has lately purchased a larce e tate in 
y . , m . P > estate 
ughbourhood of Florence. for nearly 20,0007. sterling which 


preparation for building a re- 
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arte rs are preparing for 250 labourers to be employed at the ee. 
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bo : a ‘ y* s st ¢ 
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1828. She Albion. 
— ea — a5 TUr TT REePSEPEENS 
, UPPER CANADA. = highly characteristic nianner} a long life, and prosperity. [Drank 
with cheers. } 

FROM THE GORE GAZETTE. ? ' ” 
: iviti 3 the 12th) Mr. Crooks, with much feeling and eloquence, expressed his 
The follawing scopuet et er — % thanks. Soon after which the company broke up, highly delighted 
inst., have been "GUELPH ANNIVERSARY: | With the evening’s entertainment, which had been considerably 
he 12th of August being the anniversary ofsthe commencement heightened by a variety of ‘excellent songs from different gentlemen 

- en the by the Canada Company at Guelph, as well as the present. b 
birth day of our ary he eH oy ger prspeth oo oo MARRIED, on Monday last, by the Rev. Mr. Mclivaine, Mr. 
: iri ‘ e morning was us 2 hry. > ; . ; : : 
with ao rll dbo p wongg,« <S pitecervovae ds intervals throughout seen sata gad Ses - aoe England, to Miss Mary 8. Hand, of 

the fay. 2 Flags were hoisted at the principal inn and market-house, | ~" yO; Lang is ; 


andat an early hour the different approaches to the city, particularly IP Exchange at New York on London 10 1-2 a— per cent. 


the celebrated avenue, presented a most lively appearance, from the 


various groups of settlers, who w ith their wives and daughters, 
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dressed in their holiday clothes, came flocking from the surrounding 
townships to the scene of festivity—their coyntenances beaming 
with the anticipation of expected enjoyment. ‘ : 
At six o'clock a most superb banquet, eens toy Se? Pas. he ine , dames nea! 0 
stg etter ge nla” es dean ae, The ge Coming wre om Liverol on Monday igog 
prheanention a by folding doors, displayed a range of table sufli- | London rs to the 23d of July. 
ciently capacious tor the accommodation of above forty gentlemen. 
On the removal ot the cloth, the worthy host, supported on his right 
hand by James Buchanan, Esq. British Consul at New York, and on 
the left by the Rev. Mr. Sheed, gave the following toasts :— 
“ The King—God bless him.”’ Four times tour. 








A very interesting discussion took place in the House of Lords 
on the 16th of July, arising out of a motion made by Lord Holland 
for the production of papers connected with the recent negotiations 
“ The Lord High Admiral, and the rest of the Royal Family.” with Russia, Turkey, and Portugal. ‘The motion was resisted by 


“ His Majesty's Ministers.” the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington, 


« Sir Peregrine Mailland, and the Province of Upper Canada.” and ultimately lost. ‘The debate, however, elicited several impor- 
The President in proposing the next toast wished it to be under- | 


-,) | tant statements from the Ministers, who as d the se, tl 
stood, that he did so, not so much on account of the Bigh official) P satrap ge ae Aalpamanaabal © House, _— 
rank held by the noble personage, as to mark the very great respect every reason existed for believing the Emperor of Russia sincere in 
all regard he felt for a nobleman, than whom Canada had not a|his professions of moderation in regard to Turkey. The British 
” 5 r , ‘ . . . " . 
warmer friend. Need he say— ; ‘ Government still considers the preservation of the Turkish power at 
a“ 4 Se rates tality irae Cae | Constantinople necessary in order to ensure the balance of Europe ; 
“ The Agricu l ooc A 4 4 7 . F » aS . La ae . . 4 _ Fe 
Mr. McCord. as a member of that society, in a very animated and this being the fact itis gratifying to asow that Russia does not 
speech returned thanks and assured the gentlemen present that he | desire the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. After the re- 


should have much happiness in conveying to that body so gratifying peated pledges made by Russia to this effect, she cannot resist ~ 
an expression of the sentiments entertained towards them by their 


friends in Upper Canada, pledging himself at the same time upon all > aaa that may -be offered for putting an end to the present war 

occasions to use his utmost exertions for the benefit of the new socie- Such overtures will undoubtedly be made when the Turks shall 

ty, by forwarding from time to tinmfe any important communication | have sustained a few defeats or when their capital is actually in 

the Lower Canada Institution might command. . | danger. We have generally thought that the Divan would listen 
Mr. Smith, of the Canada Company, who has but lately’ arrived | : Q _ , ; 
me. © h toa ; : aes ish. |t9 HO proposal tor accommodation tor the present, relying as it 

from England, felt ita duty incumbent on him to express his astonish. | ; om A + relying 

ment atthe rapid growth and prosperity of the new settlement, and | does ‘on the strength of the position of Shumla in the Balkan 


on that account would propose— |mountains. It is this strong and hitherto impregnable post that 
“ The rising city of Guelph,” with three times three. 


ional with unbounded enthen /has always bid defiance to the Russian armies, and the Turks 
.. ‘v:4i + * as ac . ounde 7 wi ‘ ; ' , bes , 
By ee ee ee ee een ee Oe | place a superstitious belief in its impreguability. They will not, 
siasm. | . _ 

The British Consul, afterthe cheering had subsided, begged leave | then, make any concessions until that place is forced or turned by 


to propose a toast which he fe t the observations of his friend Mr. | the main army about to effect its landing in the Gulf of Varna.— 

° . 7 . sda ar ; < shel > ag- . ° . , ° 

Smith called for: Whe " _ — bins wre setae the bart |A safe lodgment in the Gulf of Varna and the close investment 

nificent apartments in which they were then celebratin e 2 A Ce ent : , 

‘on . " att Shumla will probably be the ent oO > ope g 

day of the best and most beloved of Sovereigns, together w ith that Of Shuml + y the extent f the } eo during 

of what he might call this nucleus of a city which promised one day | the present campaign, for we have no belief in the opinion that 
5 - ae . A : ° - 

to become the most important in Upper Canada,—the tables abound- | Constantirople will be taken in a month. The distance is not great 

} ; . 1 7 syverv « + > ror ‘ rye > . . . . . 

ing with luxuries —. “ye Pend t * be asics) prt Pamhaes, -: Bec § certainly, but it is an enemy’s territory to advance through in the 

an assemblage such as he then had the bonour of addressing, : ie Sad i = -_ - . é 

led to ask, could such things be real? Was it possible that the place the first place, and the country has few roads and affords no sup- 








eg" all : , | 
they were then sitting in, under the roof of a mansion which might plies in the next. [tis withal unhealthy in the latter part of the 


vie with the proudest in the land; and surrounded as it was by up-|summer. Dr. Walsh and Major-General Valentini both agree in 


wards of a hundred others, affording protection and comfort to near- | making these statements. Turkey, then, will not be conquered 
ly a thousand human beings—was it possible, he would ask, that that | 


hire vere } , 2 . H , 7 
; F 3 }this year, and whenever she finds matters going wrong with he 
same place not eighteen months ago was a_pertect wild, withaat | Us y < . a : going g with her 
evena shadow of humanity to enliven it?) What mighty magician | she will be willing to accept the olive branch.—Lord Heytesbury. 
had produced all this?) One striking result has arisen from the sitwa-!<ye Britis meester, will be With Me Russians, elways ready to re- 
* ° . . P . vs 4a > ei 9 . . . . 
tion of this settlement, and the ey vy og byte a mere. | taind the Emperor of his promise, and to offer the mediation of 
whieh v can all judce. namely: f he lan ere and in \fis{ " . " inl 
which yon can all judge, namely: that senor ‘ » and| England whenever a fair opportunity may occur. The war will 
neighbourhood, two years ago would not bring St per acre, anc bted! 4 teceeten dt « T til ehnten ua irtets 
now, Gentlemen, from $2 to $4 has become the general price—such | undoubtedly end in the loss o — arkish provinces—the bright- 
already being the result of the Company's operations, what may We/{ ness of the crescent may be dimned, but it will still continue to 
¢ = > . ° - . . 
notexpect when the contemplated roads are real I woe surmountthe walls of Byzantium, for its hour is not yet come. 
i nti ‘ *k of 30 days white miles al} ee . r 
onit to mention the late work of 0 days, in ich 7 es | ‘The following is a passage from the Noble Duke’s speech :— 
road has been opened. to the shores of Lake Huron, and reception | . yon hat ceri nee 
houses built every ten miles, under the immediate superintendance | The Duke of W ELLINGTON assured the House that he had no 
of our worthy Chairman,—an operation almost unexampled. The | concealments upon the subject; indeed, upon all occasions, both in 
Saud ed ; ah : ° } thie aq nip . ’ Sat. on A 
contemplated road to York, of 48 miles, will shorten the distance by | thisand the other House of Parliament, when questions had been 
the new road. between the seat of Government and the River Mait-| asked upon public affairs, both himselt and his noble friends here, 
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a 

in short he broke them all. In a few days after, when manifest symp- 
toms were apparent that he would do so, our Ambassador at the 
Court of Lisbon sent away all ‘the money which had been transmit- 
ted for his use—this was the only measure that had been adopted 
after withdrawing the troops. As soon as Don Miguel showed a dis- 
position to as-ume the Crown of his brother, the diplomatic relations 
of this country with Portugal were broken off, and our Ambasador of 
course returned home. As soon as the blockade of Oporto was known 
to his Majesty’s Government, it was communicated by them to the 
subjects of this country, but owing to the suspension of the diploma- 
cy, it could not be made sooner. It was true there was some irregu- 
larity in the notification, butthtat did not rest with the British Govern- 
ment. There was no man regretted the state of things more than him- 
self, nor was more ready to admit the advantages which accrued from 
an alliance with Portugal. He had looked over all the ‘Treaties with 
that kingdom, particularly for the last thirty years, aud with respect 
to ihternal interference in the affairs of that kingdom, he could quote 
several instances to which the right of interference bad been denied 
as unjustifiable. Within the last six,years, upon representations made, 
this country had refused to guarantee the Constitution, and he 
thought it was the part of a wise Government toabstain {rom all inter- 
ference—it was the duty of the British Government to preserve an- 
cient alliances, particularly if they wished to sustain the national 
character for honour and faith ~It was impossible to say in what 
character the rightful heir to the crown of Portugal, Don Pedro, 
might view the transactions as affecting the Sovereignty in the per- 
son of himself or his daughter. Upon all occasions we had abstained 
from interfering in the internal concerns of that kingdom. The 
Commander of the British army in Portugal, in 1826, had recived in- 
| structions to that effect, and it was wise to continue the ancient 


SR SN RS POP AT 


——— ee 





| policy. The noble Duke entreated their Lordshipsto resist the mo- 


tion assuring them at the proper time he should, if the papers were 
called for, offer no objectionto the motion 


In this day’s publication will be found the report of an altercation 
in the House of Commons between Mr. Peel and Mr. Otway Cave ; 
the latter gentleman using some unparliamentary language was re- 
quired to apologise {o the House for the same, which, however, he 
for some time refused to do. The Speaker was, however, firm, and at 
lenth compelled obedience. It is really consoling to know, that the 
‘March of Intellect” has not so far wrought its influence in that 
house, that its rulesand regulations may be violated with impunity. 





Mr. Fuller, tne pugilist, we hear, has taken a trip to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, where he intends to open a Gymnasium for a short time. 
We wish him success and recommend him to our friends in that 
quarter, 

The Park Theatre is open for the season, and an active compe- 
tition exists between it andthe Bowery. Mons. and Mad. Vestris 
at the latter house, are people of uncommon talent, and eclipse all 
the professors of the ‘ poetry of mtoion’ who have preceded them in 
this metropolis. ‘The nights are of course well attended. Mr. 
Caldwell, ot the western Theatres is playing as a Star at the 
Park. Miss Kelly is also engaged. Mr. Mathews, from London, 
has appeared as Punchine!|lo and met with success His performan- 
ces will be more appreciated after a few repetitions—as a taste for this 
Kind of entextainment is in somejdegree to be acquired Mr. Horn 


and Mrs. Austin will shortly appear in a favourite opera. Mrs, 
Knight is advertised for the Bowery. 








N OTICE.—A young Womau 20 years of age.left hor home on Saturd.y mor- 

ning, and has not since been heard of. She was dressed in a lighe Calico 
Frock, Leghorn Bonnet, and Yellow Handkerchief. Is small of statue, with dark 
hair, and complexion rather sallow. Any information respecting her, will be 
thankfully received by ler distressed friemds.ta to lef 71 we 2 








pt YLVESTERS’—iQeraadway. New York.—Drawing of the New York Lot- 
iery, Class No. 19 for 1828—15, 40, 30, 44, 12,28. We have the p easure to 
inform our numerous frieads and patrons that we sold many large prizes, and 
shall be happy to pay themon demand. Class No. 13 will be drawn on Thursday, 
25th Sept., m which are $12,500, $6000, $3000, $2684, anong many other brilliant 
capitals. ‘Tickets only $6, halves $3, quarters $2 50—to be bad ju every variety of 
numbers. Persons residing abroad can bave Tickets or Halves the same as ou 
personal 2pplication. Letters must be addressed to N. & 8S. SYLVESTER. 

130 Broadway, New York. 

N. B. Gold bought and sold, and Exchange Business in all its branches. [Sept. 6. 





ASTLE GARDEN---Grand Aerostatic Ascension.—The proprietor has the 
greatest pleasure in announcing that an arrangemeut has been this dav con- 
cluded{with Mr. Eugene Robertson the celebrated Aeronaut, for a Grand As: ension 
with his Balloon from Castie Garden, on the afternoon of Tuesday the 16th iast. ; 





land, on Lake Huron, about 200 miles, and throw open a region fer-| and his bon. iriends in the other House, had be n most anxious to | particulars in future bills. Mr. Robertsou’s just claim to celebrity, derived from 


tile beyond expectation, and capable of supporting the surplus po- | give every information, consistent with their sense of public duty. 
pulation of the Parent State. The gentleman continued at great| On the present occasion, he felt he should not be exercising a wise 


the nuinber aud complete success of his wrial experiments, renders any aseurances 
from bim or from the proprietor, ou this occasion, altogether superfluous. Arrange- 


, ‘ : a : ‘ ‘ = ments have accordingly been m.de to render this most imposing spectacle alto- 
length in his own peculiarly happy and eloquent style to eulogise | discretion, while the transactions were still carrying on, it he were | 


the conduct and exertions of their worthy host, whom he justly de- | to accede to the motion of the noble Lord. In acceding to the pro- 
scribed as being the chief oggan by whose means such gratifying re- | duction of the papers, he should not only be acting unwisely, but 
cults had been effected; and concluded by giving the following toast: | unjustly to other Powers In giving what at best would be _partial 

* Our highly esteemed Chairman—May he long live, and enjoy, ) intormation, would, in fact, be doing nothing. At the same time, he 
DURING THis LIFE, the reward of his patriotic and unexampled labors ; had no hesitation in saying, that wken the transactions were brought 
and may he escape the usual fate of ihe great benefactors to mankind, | toa close, then he should be prepared to give the fullest informa- 
10 whom justice has been rarely awarded until after death.” _ (ton. pppoe With respect to the principal topics in the noble 

The cheering after this toast lasted several minutes, and was again Lord’) speech, he had to observe, that the transactions in the East 


renewed upon the honourable gentleman’s rising to return thanks. | had been. for the last 14 years, the anxious object not only of this | Loudon, or in default thereof, they will be 
He stated that although he felt most deeply and warmly the kind | county, but of all Europe. It had also been their most anxious |e: 
feelings and intentions of bis friend Mr. Buchanan. He utterly dis- | Wish b maintain peace between furkey and the Russian Empire.— 
claimed assigning to himself the praise so lavishingly bestowed.— | It wasnot the object of the Emperor of Russia to desire the dis- | 


‘ | > ore . * . f 
Ile had been ably assisted upon all occasions by gentlemen, as well | memberment of the Turkish Empire. On the contrary, the Proto- 


present as absent, convected with the Company and otherwise, | col of he 27th of July was framed in the view of peace, indeed it 
Whose feelings coincided with his own in an earnest anxiety for the | was the sine qua non of the negotiations. So far trom the Emperor 
interestSand welfare of the British Empire ; and in no way, he con- 


gether deserving the public patronage, by such guxiliary attractions as the science, 
taste and effective experience of Mr. Robertson, and of Mr. Robertson only, 
can produce. [Sept. 6. 


OURT OF CHANCERY (England).—Pursuant to a Decree of the High 
Court of Chancery, in England, made in a Cause, Dunsmure vs. Boulderson, 
the reditors of Charles Key Bruce, formerly of “aleutta, and late of Richmond 
county, and state of New York, in America, Doctor of Medicine, deceased, (who 
died in the mouth of December, 1826,) are by their Solicitors forthwith to come 
in and prove their debts, before John Edmund Dowdeswell, Esq., one of the Mas- 





ters of the said Court, at his office, in Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
excluded the benefit of the said De- 
(Sept. 6.—4t. 


{ILLS AT PETERBOROUH IN UPPER CANADA.—The Grist Mill and 
Saw Mill which have been lately erected by the Government at Peterbo- 





rough, in the District of Newcastle, will be exposed to sale by public auction at Pe- 
payment wiil be, one third of the purchase money to be paid within one month after 
, | the sale, one third at the expiration of one year, and the remaining third at the 
| haviugbeen deceived upon the subject, he (the noble Duke) had | expiration of two years fiom the day of sale, with interest. 
. By ° = a . F ih . ° ‘ 

ceived, could such be better promoted, than iu providing a reception | imparted to the Emperor himself the instructions upon the subject. | 


terborough on the 10th day of September next, at 1! o’clock, A.M. The terms of 


The Mill-site is most valuable, comprehending atract of about 86 acres. The 


' : : 4 | Grist-Mill has tw 8 i ration, and i sll fitted for Merchaut 
tor the superabundant population at home. (Cheers.] The gentle-| He wodd only desire noble Lords to look at the situation of the | See ee, Bae WO Se Se ence oe Spertienes: Sin Wan ee ov Coens 


man having again expressed his regret at the manner in which his ex-! country for the last six years, and tle progress of w 


The President, then, in reference to the Agricultural Society, gave bated | piint, and was destroyed in the Morea. Under those circum. | 
“The health of John Brant, Esq. their Secretary, whose liberality, stances he Government of that day thought there was a chance of | 
zeal, and gentlemanly conduct, upon every occasion connected with | iuterferiig to put an end to the hostilities by moderation. The ob- 
the public welfare, demanded their warmest admiration” [Drunk | ject waeace—that object was pursued at the present moment— 
with cheers. | indeed twas the professed object of the Treaty alluded to. His 
Mr. Brant, with great feeling, and ina speech of deep interest re-| Majesty’ Ministers, at the opening of the present session of Parlia- 
turned thanks. a ment, ha recommended his Majesty to use that language in his 
n proposing the health of one of his earliest friends, Mr. Thomas | Speech, ind he still hoped it would be realized: if it was not, the 
Smith, the Chairman observed upon the advantages the Company | fault layjot with the British Government, but would arise from cir- 
Would derive and himself in particular, from the aid of a gentleman | cumstanés over which they had no controul. [Hear, hear.] With 
‘0 eminently gifted as Mr. S. | respectit@he Russian declaration, that had been issuedjsix weeks be- 
his toast likewise was received with very great expression of ap- | fore he ad his colleagues came into office. It was true that the cir- 
Probation. * cumstan¢s of the war of Russia had made considerable alterations in 
Mr. Smith returned thanks, and assured his friends that his abilities | the atfainin the East, aud consequently must have delayed the ac- 
“ould ever be exerted to promote the best interests of the province | complislment of the objects of the Allied Powers. The noble Duke 
with which those ot the Company were indissolubly united. then advtied to the state of Portugal. When Parliament met he ob- 
he health of Doctor Dunlop was then proposed and drunk in a/| served a |ritish army was in possession of Lisbon; which army 


uit- 
pee that mnst have been highly gratifying to the Doctor's feelings. | ted that gpital when the Prince Regent arrived in Portugal 7 


hat 
pow urned thanks and concluded a very impressive speech, by pro-| Prince lm made certain arrangements at Vienna, not with this 
‘sing 


country, fough it was true our Minister at that Court was present 
when the}were made. On the return of Don Miguel it was most 
cxtraordigry, for the fact was—he did not perform his engagements ; 


the health of a gentleman whom he considered of more prac- 
‘cal importance to the Province than perhaps any other—he meant 
“mes Crooks, Esq.—wishing him in a most singularly expressive 











work, having wanufactared more than 1200 barrels of Flour thissummer. The Saw 


ar during that | Mill is also in operation. From the peculiar situation of these Mills, being at the 
ertions had been set forth, and returned thanks, sat down amidst | period it the East, when the Greek navy was supposed to be superi- { head 


. . . ‘ oh > a en | 
oud and continued applause. | or in pont of strength, when the Turkish army was unsuccessful at | *¢ 


of the navigation of the Otawabee river, aud in the midst of a very flourishing 
ttlement, the establishment will be most valuable to any person possessing Capi- 
tal. It cannot be disposed of for a less sum than £2000 currency, but will go to 
the highest bidder above that sum without reserve. 

A plau exhibiting the situation of the Mills, and the Land appropriated for their 
use, can be seen at the British Consul’s office, in this city, and every information 
obtained by writing to the Hon. P. Robinson, York, U.C. [New York, Sept. 6. 

OSTON AND HALIFAX PACKETS.—The Packet brig James, Samuel Bar- 

ker master, and the Packet brig George Henry, Doane pilot, will ran regu- 

larly between this port and Halifax the ensuing seasim. They are first rate, fast 

sailing vessels, commanded by experienced men, have handsome accommodations 

for passengers, and will always sail on the day appointed, wiod and weather per- 
mitting. JOSHUA SEAVER, Agent, 42 Indid-st. or to Thos. Tremlett 

Boston, March 19, 1828. 











ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantely has removed her Corset Warchotse 

tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Lanylois, No. 203, Broadway, a few 
oors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cantelo has 
onn ected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Establishment and has 
no doubt by ber attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. (Sept. 6 


OYS CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Compfield still continues his 
business at 303 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of reat 
made dresses for boys of any age of the latest and most fashionable patterns to puit 
the different tastes of parents, he now offers to the public an extensive assortéient 
of ready made linen, cravats,stiffners, gloves, suspenders, clastic belts, &c. ou the 
most reasonable terms. 
Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay or4i- 
parily atlen@unt npon occasions of family afflictions. 


N: B. Gentlemea's clothing wale to order at the shortest notice. {Sept. 6. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXXV. 

The last wamber of the Albermarle Street Periodical, reached us 
by the late arrivals. Jt contains only uine articles, neither of 
which is very remarkable either for interest of matter, or skill in 
‘execution. ‘The Quarterly has certainly pattaken of the lax and 
flippant style of the age—many of its essays no longer breathe that 
bold and uncompromising spirit—the fierce energy and noble con- 
sciousness of power which distinguished their predecessors. ‘The 
path of the Quarterly, however, it should be admitted, is now one 
of comparative tranquility—Peacé shelters us with her soothing 
‘Wings, and party spirit and infidelity no longer stalk abroad, sap- 
ping the foundation of public morals, and sowing treason and dis- 
loyalty throughout the land. The Quarterly may be said to have 
done its work—it ias fought the good fight, and now reposes under 
‘the shade of its laurels. 

Art. I. Relates to the modern History of Astronomy, particu- 
larly in relation to the recent discoveries among the double and 
triple stars. It is founded on the works published conjointly by Mr. 
South and Mr. J. F. W. Herschel (son of the late illustrious man of 
that name); and the separate work, or rather continuation of the 
former observations, by Mr. South. With the calculations and ad- 
measurements made by those two indefatigable philosophers, we 
shall not trouble our readers, but we may extract the following pas- 
sages, as they show the immensity and grandeur of the subject treat- 
ed of ; and although the subject is bewildering to the mind from 
‘its vastness, its unalterable tendency is to exalt and magnify our 
conceptions of the greatness and wisdom of God. 

“ The problem of two bodies, or the determination of the motions 
of one planet revolving round another, had received from Newton 
the most perfect solution. He had even shown that the problem of 
three bodies, in which the action of a disturbing plauet is introduced, 
could be resolved by the principles which he had established ; and 
in the case of the lunar irregularities, he had succeeded in explaining 
no fewer than five of the most important. At this point, however, 
the powers of analysis failed, and it was left to a succeeding age to 
complete the nobie edifice which he bad founded. The results of 
the labours to which we allude are developed in the Metanique 
Celeste of Laplace, a work which ranks next to the Principia; but it 
would exceed our limits were we to assign to each of the astronomers 
we have named their respective claims to immortality. By the im- 
provements they have made in the analytical art, they have solved 
the problem of three bodies, and have computed, with an accuracy 
almost miraculous, the various distarbances which affect the motions 
of the principal planets. But though all the bodies of the system 
thus exercise over each other a reciprocal influence, yet it has been 
proved by Lagrange, that the resulting irregularities are all periodical, 
and that, while the form and position of their orbitsare ever changing, 
their mean motions and mean distances from the sun are subject to 
no Variations. Amid the actions and re-actions of our system, there- 
fore, the general harmony is never broken, and from the arrange- 
ments of this celestial mechanism, disorder and decay have been for 
ever excluded What a sublime and instructive picture is thus pre- 
sented to man !—While he and every thing around him bear the im- 
press of his fleeting nature—while even the solid globe, on which he 
‘treads, is rent by convulsions, and agitated in the conflicts of its ele- 


the “ Present state of the Jews.” 


ted as it ought to be. 


there are splendid instances of its extending beyond those national lim- 





ments, yet does the general system stand unshaken amid the oscilla- 
tions of its'‘parts, and thus testify to each generation, as it comes, the 
wisdom and the power with which its great Architect has provided | 
for the stability of his material throne. 


“It weo to regions 80 remote and to bodies | 
so vast, that Sir William Herschel directed bis yowerful te1escopes, | 
afier he had extended the limits of our own system, by the discovery | 
‘of one primary and eight secondary planets. Professor Kant and the | 
celebrated Lambert had teamed the hypothesis, that all the bodies 
in the universe were collected into nebulw. aud that all the insulated 
and scattered stars formed part of the nebula to which our own system 
belonged. Pursuing this happy thought, Sir William Herschel 
examined no fewer than 2500 nebule, and he was led to the opinion, 
that the gulaxy or milky way was the projection of our own nebula 
in the sky, and by gauging the heavens, or counting the number of 
stars which occur in the same space in different directions, he was 
euabled to determine the probable forin of the nebula itself, and the 
‘probable position of the solar system within it. But while this, 
idea impresses us with its grandeur, it at the same time furnish- 
e3 us with a scale for estimating the immensity of nature If all 
the separate stars which the most powerfal telescope can descry, | 
are only part of our own nebula, what must we think of the | 
millions of the nebulw, some of which exhibit, by their proximi- | 
ty, the individual stars of which they are composed? while others, | 
as they recede from our failing sight, display only iv the best in-| 
struments a continuous and unbroken tight, in which the spaces 
between the stars can no longer be seen. From the systems 
which roll within these groups of worlds, a new firmament of stars 
will be seen, and each system will have its milky way, exhibiting the 
projection of its nebula, varying in form and in lustre with its locality 
within the group. It is in vain to pursue ideas so vast and over- 


| 


vphelming: it is enough that the mind tries its strength, and stands’ 


self-convicted of its weaknes.” 
The article concludes with a reflection on the Government, for 


‘not extending more assistance to astronomy. Greenwich being the | 
only national Observatory in the kingdom, and even in that some of | 


the instruments have been supplied by private munificence. 
Arr IL. is onthe subject of Psalmody and Hymnology, and al- 


though the articl i iable and esti- ; 
S parpanpens tote a veelewet the ame | many other great natural phenomena are well worthy of a voyage 


mable Bishop Heber’s Hymns, and Montgomery's “ Christian Psal- 
“mist,” the whole subject of divine melody is elaborately investi- 
gated. A number of the various translations and compilations, used 
by different churches and by different sects, are examined and spe- 
cimens frequently given. The object of the reviewer is to prove, 
‘that from the great difficulty of rendering the condensed sublimity, 
brevity and force of the Hebrew originals, into modern tongue, no 
absolutely anobjectionable version bas yet appeared ; and secondly, 
that the irregularity and want of rule in the employment of the 
different] versions,] lead tomuch inconvenience, and should be re- 
medied by having a single, uniform, and authorised edition for the 


Church at large. The article is qutie interesting to all lovers of 


sacred melody. 
‘The next article is on Mr. Sadler's work on Ireland, recently pub- 
lished, from which we gave acopious extracta few weeks ago. The 


Agticle, we are glad to see, assails the system of general and exten-| interest. No federative system, it is affirmed, exists no in Europe, 


sive emigration, and again asks the question which the political 


doctors have never yet been able to answer, namely, if it be really | aloof from the turmoils of the Continent, except in cag whéte her 
‘mecessary {0 remove a part of the redundant population in over- \ obligations and interests imperatively demand her intefence. 
‘peopled districts to cultivate wild lands, why not remove them to 


;might be diverted to this country since there is really so guch in 


an — — —— 
the wild lands of Ireland instead of those of Canada or New South 
Wales? Five millions of acres are yet unreclaimed from the do- 


minion of nature, the greater part of which could easily be brought 


under culture and at a much less expense than by transporting 
the people beyoad the seas. Lord Palmerston, who fortunately is 
not one of the absentee Nobility, has lately caused fifty acres of 


bog to be drained and cleared; to do this cost £7 peracre. It 
is now worth thirty shillings per acre per annum, and consequently 


clears itself in four or five years ; and this is but a fair specimen of 


the whole. What can be more conclusive ? 

Art. IV. is quite a melange and is divisible into three parts: The 
first being an analysis of Mr. Spark’s Life of the celebrated Led- 
gard, up to the periud of his death in Egypt; the second, showing 
the probabilily of Major Laing being yet alive, and being at, or in the 
vicinity of Timbuctoo; and the third, exhibiting a brief statement 
of Captain Clapperton’s last voyage to the Bigh o nin, with 
his melancholy end. The cupidity of the Dey of ae it is sur- 
mised, has induced him to intercept Major Laing’s letters, 
hoping that a large sum may be offered by the British Government 
for his ransom. Mr. Warrington, the Britfsh consul at Tripoli, 
and father-in-law to Major Laing, hasn» yet given him up as ac- 
tually lost, but was at the last dates prosecuting a most vigorous 
inquiry concerning the fate of the brave but unfortunate traveller. 
This article is written by Mr. Barrow. 

There is apparently a very excellent article (the 5th in order) on 
We have not, however, had 
time to peruse it suiliciently. [t seems to be written ina liberal 
spirit towards that race of people. Many of their qualities and 
good acts are pointed out, and much of the persecution which they 
have at various times suffered at the hands of Christians is reproba- 
In page 118 is the following passage : 


“'To his own people, [ the Jew ] at least, he abounds in kindness; and 


its, and yet without its having been always duly estimated,—as for in- 
stance, above fifiy years ago a Jew subscribed large'# to the re- 
building a small town, in the north of Germany, which had been 
burnt down; a year or two later, arriving at its gates, on his way 
onwards, he was stopped at them by a law of the place, forbidding 
the eniry of an Israelite. Long ill-treatment, and exclusion from 
the nobler professions, have driven an active-minded people, whose 
existence depented on its industry, into ignuoble and sordid sources 
of gain; bnt we cannot reasonably doubt that, if the pressure be 
removed, fire Jew will arise anew in his former height. His ha- 
ving sustained during ages, without being annihilated by it, the enor- 
mous Weight imposed upon him, proves (he greatnes of his strength 
and elasticity.” 

The introduction of article VI. notices with commendation, Mr. 
Rogers's Poem “‘ Italy;’’ it then goes into the subject of Continen- 
tal travelling and residence abroad, and dwells at considerable 
length, on the evil tendency of Evglish families leaving their own 
homes, to establish a permanent residence in France or Italy. Ma- 
ny Engtish families of rank, wealth, and respectabil:ty, have so far 
domesticated themselves on the Continent, as to purchase estates 
there, apparently with a view of passing the greater part of their 
lives on them, having either disposed of their property at home, or 
let their estates upon long leases, The disastrous consequences 
of such a state of things io quite obvious, but unfortunately there 
seems tobenoremedy A tax upen the property of Absentees is 
spoken of, but not recommended; indeed such a remedy is lable 
to many objections, and could not, in any shape, be made applica- 
ble fo one class of emigrants, without injuring: another. It is re- 
commended, that a love for travelling in the British Isles be 
inculcated, as the mouutains of Scotland and Wales, the lakes | 
of Cumbcrland, the wilds of some parts of Ireland, and the 
rich and cultivated parts of England, her mines, steam en- 
gines, manufactories, public institutions, &c. &c., afford am- 
ple field for the observation of the poet, the philosopher, the po- 
litician, and the traveller. We fear, however, that this advice 
will be littie heeded, as the seductions of the continental cay.’ 
tals and the fashionable mania for visiting them overcome every 











—— 


fact, been hitherto observed by the British government in regard 
the two kingdoms of the Spanish Peninsulay Eventhe samietion 
of Spain by a French force, however glaring the violation of national 
independenee, did not proyoke the interposition of our government 
No federative system had been combined, which the British gov. 
ernment would have been bound in policy tu tain and no de. 
mand of its assistance was made, in rightofan existing treaty. ‘T),,. 
case of Portugal was different, and so was the couduct of the Britis), 

overoment. No system of federative policy, indeed, had yet bee, 
ormed, but an ancientalliance, strengthened by recent services, sy}. 
sisted, which bound us to assist that state against aggression. The a, 
sistance was accordingly afforded, with a promptness honourable ¢, 
the fidelity andto the spirit of our government—it has been with. 
drawn since external hostility ceased to be apprehended. If any 
man ask, what has been gained by the interposition, we reply, that 
we have gained the inestimable praise of being zealously faithful {y 
our engagements.” 

ft will be for British statesmen to decide when the time has ar- 
rived to reconstruct a federative system, and Greece will then in aly 
probability be ils nucleus. . 

Art. VIII. isa review of the Chronological [History of the Wes; 
Indies, by Capt. Thomas Southey. R.N. ‘This article is full of inte- 
resting details concerning the settlement of the islands by the Spa. 
nish, French, and English ; introduction of African slaves, origin 
of the Buccaneers, &c. &c., and is, we should judge from its hu- 
mour and sprightliness in some parts, from the pen of Mr. Croker 
of the Admiralty. The number closes with an elaborate exam} 
nation of Mr. Brougham’s great speech on Legal Reform, whicl 
extends to nearly sixty pages, and is doubtless well worthy the at. 
tention of legal persons. 

There is a note at the end, in reply to some remonstrances made 
by one of the British Commissioners for settling the boundary 


under the Treaty of Ghent, which we shall perhaps return ty 
hereafter. 
-- 23 toes 
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NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. , Days of sailing from | Days of sailing froin 
| New York. Liverpool. 


9 oe Net. at ee ae 





No.1. New York, Bennet, (Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. 1, 
4. York, DeCost, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 8] “ 24 « 94) w 9 
3. Manchester, |W.Lee,jr., “ 16, “46, “ 16,Mar. 1,July 1,Noy. 1’ 
2. Wu. Byrues, 'Hackstaif, | “24, § 24, “Bl oe Bw Bw gy 
t. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1,Qct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, «© 4 
4.Geo. Cannirg, (Allyn,  - = SS 8] “ 24, Of, He gs 
3. N.ship Culedonia Rogers, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 

a 2 N-ship John Jey, Holdrege,! “ 24, “ 24, 24)“ BH Bw y 
1. Canada, Graham, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 16, “ 16, « a 
4. Napoleon, ‘Smith, “ 8 8 Bl & Og ce Og oe oe 
3. Florida, ‘Tinkham,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,;May 1,Sep. I,Jan. }, 
2. Birmingham, |Harris, “2, * 24, 4 OA ee Be Bg 
1. Pacific, \Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1,Dec. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 1 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege,| “ 8 “ 8 “ &) “ 24) «@ O40 & Qe 
3. Britannia, ‘Marshall, | “* 16, “ 16, “ 16,; June 1,Qct. 1,Feb |, 
2. Silvanus Jenkins Allen, 6 24, % 24, & 24)| “ Bw Rw & 


Pussage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guincas: from Liverpool, thir ty-fice 
guineas: neluding beds, bedding, wine, aud stores of every description. 

No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-stree! 
No. 2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, I'rimble & Co. and Saml Iicks & Sons.- 
No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & : o. 

Ageuts in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 
ames Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fiech & Crary. 


2d. Line, Wim. ani! 





NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Masters. Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
| New York. Havre. 
Hathaway Aug. 1, Nov.15.————_ Sept.15.Jen. 1 
J.R.Macy, Dee. 1,Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Juan. 15,May 15.Sept.1), 
1. Edw. Quesnel, -Hawhins, Aug. 15, Dec. }, Oct. 1, Jan. 1), 
2. Den Quixote, |(Whitall, Sept 1, * 15,Feb. | 
Old Line—Francois Ist'W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1, Feb.15, Juneif, Oct. 1, 





Ships. 





No.2. Edw .Bonaffe, 
@Gid Line—Sully, 











‘* 15, ——— 

















1. Bayard, Butman, Sept.15, Jan. 1,—— Nov. }. Peb. 1, 
2. Chas. Carroll Clark, Get. 1, * 15 ‘6 95, Mar. |, 
Oid Line—Montaue, | Smith, Feb. 1,June 1,'Qet. 1, Mar. 15.July 15, Nov.1! 
4. Charlemagne, Robinson, Oct.15, Peb. 1, Dec. 1, Mar. 1 
2. France, Funk, July 15, Nov. 1,! Se; t-1,Dee. 1, 








Old Line—HenrifV., ‘I. B. Petl, Nov. 1,Mar. 1, July 1, Dec. 15,Ap’i15, Aug | 
Passuge in tho Cabin to or froin Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, including 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agents 
at\Havre, Larue & Paimer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, Cras- 
sous & Boyd, corne: of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. Agents at Havre, - 
E. Quesnel, Paine—3, Bounasde, Boisgerard & Co. 


~ NEAW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


- 


Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
New York. London. 

Brighton, Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,| Feb. 25, June 25, Oct. 25 

Columbia, Delano, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar.25, July 25, Nov.2', 


’ 
Corinthian, Chadwick} Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,|Ap'l. 25, Aug.25, Dee.2', 
Leeds, Sprague, | Ap't. 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,)’May 25, Sep.25, Jan.* 
Passage in the Cabiu to London, thirty guineas: from Loudon, thiriy-p.tée 





other consideration, and the good and patriotic are left to lament 
what they cannot remedy. ‘The most pernicious of the whole is 
the system of educating British youth of both sexes abroad, for | 
they must of necessity imbibe foreign manners, foreign feelings, | 
and, shall we say it? foreign vices, while they lose the truly noble 
spirit of their fore-fathers, which led England through a course of 
unexampled difficulties and placed her on the very pinnacle of re- | 
nown. It has often occurred to us that the fashionable emigration 


the physical world to be seen on the American continent The 
Lak:s of Canada; the magnificent cataract of Niagara, whose 
vaseness and eternal roar paralyses the senses of every teholder; 
the mighty Mississippi pouring its gigantic flood half thedistance 
from the pole to the equator; the Natural Bridge in Virgitia; and 


across the Atlantic to behold, admire, and venerate. We have 
often thought that a plan might be hit upon to induce tle fatigued 
and satiated continental travellers to bend their steps sither, and 


| we may, perhaps, at some future time state the result ofour reflec- 
‘tions upon this subject. 


Art. VII. possesses more general public interest tharany other 
in the number. It takes a view of the past and pres@t political 
state of Europe, particularly with regard to the existie aspect of 
affairs between Russia and Turkey. ‘The writer sems to be of 
opinion that the independence of Greece would comensate Eu- 
rope for the conquest of Turkey; and ‘explains at sngth how 
Greece would be respected and protected by all in sub a manner 
as to preserve the balance of power most effectually. The histo- 
| tical parts and reasonings of the reviewer on this pointhave much 





land in default of it it is recommended that England<eep berself 





“This conduct, we have the gratification of remaging, has, in 


guiveas: including beds. bedding, wine, aud stores of every description. 
Old Line. Owners, Vish, Grinnell & Co. 126 Front street New Yorl..- 

Agent in London, Geo. Wildes. ’ 

N. B. ‘Che ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of re: 

ceiving passengers. Steam boats run-constantly froin that ploce to the Contine:: 

and to diferent parts of England 


BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Mastere.. Days of sailing from Days of saiting from 
Boston. Liverpoul. 
Boston, Mackay, | Jan. 1, May 3, Sept.1. Feb. 20, June +0, Cet. & 
Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. 1, June 1, Gct. 1,:/Mar. 20, July 20, Nov. -f, 
Dover, Bursley,|Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. ),'May 20, Sept. 20, Jen. 2", 
Amethyst, Nye  |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,'Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dee. °! 


Extra ships of the first class are tdken up at Liverpool, and sail on the 5th day 
rarerys March, July and August, and at such other times us they way be 1c- 
quired. 

, Passage in the cabin, including beds, bedding, wines, and stores of cvery de 
scription, Thirty guineus to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. . 
Ageuts—Geo. G. Joaes, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T. & J.D. Thorniey ©: 

Humberteon & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. 








CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (erclusire \) 
postage )—payableinadcance. All persons becoming subscribers, will be expect. 4 
to continue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is mace 
to the Olfice, orto either of the Ageuts. Any person enterivg upon a new term ot 
subscription, and afterwards wishing'to resign, will be expected to continue through 
the haif year soentered upon. All communications to the Editor, or his Agente 
must ‘be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Prepricter, 
every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, No. 9, in the Marble 
building, 50 Walli-street, and forwarded ‘bs the Northern and Southern Mails«= 
th esame day; by the Eastern Mail on Suadsy morning ; and delivered to subscri- 
bers inthe City in the afternoon and evening on the dav of publication. 

J. H. Rathbone, Utica, N. ¥.—H. P. Hardy, Oswego, N. ¥.—Barnett Peters, Port: 
and, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Rogers, Newburyport—Jolin Pur- 
chard, Courier office, Buston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Providence, R. I.—H. Howe, 
New Haven, Conn.—Wm. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, Philadelphia.—W m. Por- 
ter, 44 South Street. Baltimore—Rev. Jno. Huughton, Cincinnati. Ohio.—! 
Thompson, Washington, D. C-;—James H. Brown. Richmond, Va —Hy. W!.it 
Petersburg, Va.—Richsrd Hill & Sons, Fredericksburgh, Va.—C. Hall, Norfol’, 
Va —T. Watson .P. M _ Newbern, N.C.—Arch’d. Campbell, Fayetteville, N.C. 
R. Hebbell, Oxford, 4. C.—J.C. Walker, Charleston, 8.C.—B. D. Plant, Colum: 
bia, 8S. C.—W.T. Wiilams, Savannah, Geo.—T. Bassinger, Augusta, Geo.—Thos 
D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich'd Corre & Co., Mobile, Alu—Mr. Ferguson‘ Nat- 
chez. Miss.—P. Nugent, Port Gibsun, Miss.—O'’Fallon & Keyte, St. Louis, Mie — 
D. J. Smith, Kingston, U. C.—J. Taylor, P. M., Perth—A. McLean, Cornwall— . 
Jones, Brockville—Jas. G. Bethune, Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wm. Hance: 
Sandwich—Gordian Horan, Quebee—Wnm. Suter, Montreal—John Bignal, Three 
Rivers.—C. Drury, Eeq., P.M., St. Join, New Brunswick,—J.& FP. Beckwith, Fre- 
dericton, Richibucto, Restigouche, Mirimachi, &c.—John Balkam, St. A? 
drews—Charles Roche, Halifax. N. $.—Wnm. B. Perot, Bermuda—Messrs. Cabot « 
Co., St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Bessin St. Croix—Thos. Munday, West End, =* 
Croix—Jno. Athill, P,. M., Autigoa—Tampica, Mcxico, and Vers Crag, dl. Ut. 
Cammaun. 
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